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THE PERSON IN THE PULPIT. 


It is somewhat singular, that, while the word “person” 
originally signified “a mask,” a covering of the face through 
which the sound came of the voice of an actor, who, as an 
individual, was concealed, it should at length have become 
our most expressive word to designate the individual himself. 
Some there are, preachers and hearers, writers and readers, 
who seem to think that the truth is most clearly and forci- 
bly presented, when wholly separated from the idea of 
person or thing. Some messengers of truth through mod- 
esty conceal themselves. Sometimes a preacher, who feels 
that whatever he says is habitually applauded, and that he 
is more noticed than the truth he utters is, would gladly 
screen his overpowering personality, and give to the truth 
the attention and honor bestowed on himself. But there is 
a prevailing fashion among writers and speakers, of conceal- 
ing their personality ; just as in a railroad-car, or other pub- 
lic place, one does not talk aloud, or dress in any strange 
color or style, because he would otherwise interrupt other 
people by attracting their attention, and would seem to 
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demand a notice to which he had no right. So that imper- 
sonal discourse has become in great degree one of the forms 
of politeness which it is thought one is required to observe. 
It is only of late years that writers in magazines and re- 
views have had their names or initials appended to their 
articles; in newspapers, the names of writers are even now 
rarely given. Writers seem to have thought that if a man 
said, “Here I am,” the public would ask, “ Who are you?” 
Self-respect required the anonymous publication. Many 
newspapers, after the fashion of the London Times, conceal 
their editorship. That paper thunders in the presumption 
of great power which publicity might dissipate ; do other 
editors think they thunder, too, by their concealment ? 

But, for the most part, the publication of the truth cannot 
be separated from the thought of some present individual. 
Mathematical truth, metaphysical truth, truths of natural sci- 
ence,— these get no added power from being connected with 
an individual name. But moral and spiritual truth belongs 
to the heart more than to intellectual perception; it gains by 
the native warmth of feeling with which it may be ex- 
pressed, and by beautiful and hallowed associations of indi- 
vidual character. A human life is known to be the best 
argument for a religious creed. The soul is awakened from 
its slumbers by a human voice. The call of invitation, 
“Come up hither,” reaches far more deeply into the heart, 
than does the direction of a finger-post, which only points 
the way to the city of God. As the mask of the actor upon 
the stage has been wholly laid aside, and people want to see 
the face of the man who addresses them, so we should say 
that a preacher, veiling his face as the preacher at the East 
is recorded to have done for many years, would fail to make 
any impression upon an auditory,—at least in any church but 
his own. And when a minister unknown rises in the pulpit, 
the audience generally conceive themselves to be defrauded 
of some of their rights in holding no personal relationships 
with him; and the gaze is earnestly turned upon him, to 
know if he has ever been seen before, or the whisper runs 
around to learn what is his name. 
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The manifestation of personality in the preacher is not ego- 
tism,— at least, it need not be so. It may be made in all sim- 
plicity and unconsciousness. The attempt to avoid it, when 
one is naturally led to it, is really an affectation; it renders 
discourse abstract and dry. The smirk of self-satisfaction, it 
is true, is unendurable. It announces, “Nothing more is 
necessary to the accomplishment of work and to the perfection 
of greatness.” Egotism betrays itself without knowing it; it 
may be observed as much in the written page as in public 
speech; but it may easily betray itself, even when the individ- 
ual sedulously avoids all allusion to himself,— as the drunken 
man often betrays his condition in the street by his special 
erectness and the stiff carriage of his walk. But speaking 
of one’s self in the first person singular is by no means 
necessarily an egotism. If one should say in pulpit address, 
“When I was in Paris,” or “ As I was going up the Nile,” 
the hearer for the most part understands whether the 
speaker means to say, “Am I not a wonderful man to have 
been to Europe and to Egypt?” In a large and wealthy 
congregation, most of the families of which had been 
abroad, or were in the habit of going, the language would 
sound very differently from the sentiments conveyed by the 
same in some smaller country-place. Ifa speaker should say, 
“In conversation with Mr. Gladstone,” or, “ When I was 
presented to Queen Victoria,’— most people would under- 
stand, ‘he wants the credit of having been to court, or of 
acquaintance with the great’; but if he should say, his neigh- 
bor, even calling him by name, had told him thus and so, 
there would be no egotism in his way of speaking. If he 
should say, “I have in my closet prayed for you, my friends,” 
and should go on to tell what and how he had prayed, his 
speaking would be thought, in most instances, to savor of 
self. But there is much one may tell about his own relig- 
ious experiences, his efforts and his prayers, that may come 
forth with all simplicity and purity; and the habitual at- 
tempt to repress all allusion to one’s own religious experi- 
ences and efforts is unnatural and unjust. It may seriously 
defraud a congregation of their right to know the intimate 
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character of one who professes to teach them, and may 
make the sermon to be only dry bones or chaff. 

Self-consciousness, again, it may be said, is no element of 
that self-presentation which introduces us to a real man. 
The appearance of it, on the other hand, always repels us. 
We feel that it is selfish. The word does not mean altogether 
that a man is conscious of himself, but of other people, and 
of the admiration or indifference they may feel for him. In 
the best sense of the word, all good men are self-conscious. 
They know the elevation of their motives, the superiority 
of their principles. They could not urge others to goodness 
except as they know how faithfully they have striven to be 
good, and how great their rewards have been. And all this, 
too, about themselves they may tell, as simply as Paul said, 
“T have lived in all good conscience before God until this 
day ;” and as He that was highest of us all professed that He 
was “ One with the Father.” But all greatest minds feel 
more the work to be accomplished than the glory of the 
work performed. 

St. Paul had no fear of being thought to indulge in 
egotism. His self-speaking gave force to his authority, and 
lent a charm to his persuasions. The civine Providence, or 
the Mastership of Christ, chose him for an apostle, knowing 
the peculiarities of his genius, or purposely inspiring them. 
The Wisdom that rules the world might have, so far as we 
know, communicated all statements of truth, all command- 
ments and invitations, without ever using the medium of 
human character. Such communications might have been 
made in ways most unattractive; not even in the stars 
which declare the glory of God, or in lilies of the field, or 
fowls of the air, which teach the providence of God. The 
sands of the desert or the roofs of houses might have been 
inscribed with them. God chose a different way. “I knew 
a man in Christ,” says Paul, “about fourteen years ago,”— 
and so he goes on to tell about himself, in the third person, 
what for delicacy or for expediency he hardly dared to utter 
in the first,— how he was caught up into what he thought 
was the third heaven, and whether he was in the body or 
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out of the body he found he could not tell; but he heard 
there revelations too glorious for him to reveal to the world. 
Every reader knows who Paul is speaking of, before the 
apostle is compelled, by his own simplicity and truth, to lay 
aside the unusual impersonality of speech; and honors Paul, 
both for the privilege of elevation he had enjoyed, and for 
his humility in counting himself unworthy of it. But prob- 
ably no one thinks Paul overstepped the bounds of modesty 
in thus speaking of his superiorities. There is much beside 
in his epistles in which the first-personal pronoun is made 
use of. What more could he have said to show the high 
rate at which he esteemed himself than when he wrote, “ Be 
ye followers of me as I am also of Christ,” as he wrote re- 
peatedly? And what a profession it was when he said, “ We 
were gentle among you, even as a nurse cherisheth her chil- 
dren”! and how his authority declares itself when he said, 
“ Shall I come to you with a rod, or in love?” And so all 
through his epistles we see the person Paul; we see what 
kind of a man he was; we get a clearer idea of his disposi- 
tion, his manners, and his principles than could be given by 
any biographer of his who should attempt to sum up in 
paragraphs or pages the genius and character of the great 
apostle. Yetin all this constant appearance of personality 
is no egotism. But there is a great charm. All the truth 
he delivers comes to our minds mingled with the medium 
through which it flows, as when we look into some running 
brook, it is not the mere colorless water we observe; but, 
though it is only for the water’s sake the channel is hollowed 
out, we see gravel and sand made beautiful beneath, and 
grasses and weeds that sway gently with the flow, or per- 
haps small fishes darting and glancing along, or an insect 
with gauzy wings that flits above the shallows; and we see 
deeply within even the sunshine that has come down from 
the distant heavens to glorify the scene; and yet the water 
is not changed for its refreshment or other helpfulness. And 
the truth which Paul presents comes all the more attractive 
and impressive, because, added to the importance of the 
message which tells of the solemn interests of the soul, we 
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are touched all along, as we read, with admiration, rever- 
ence, and love for Paul himself. Even when he talks about 
events in his own history, still we see nothing in his words 
like a desire for personal prominence. But by so doing he 
gives to the truth, as it were, “a local habitation and a 
name.” Is it our human weakness, that we so love to 
mingle in with the sublimest truth images of human beings, 
and thoughts of how much man has done and suffered and 
loved? If so, then “cut of weakness we are made strong.” 
I might refer also to our Great Master, as an illustration of 
the exceeding value of the appearance of the personal ele- 
ment in proclaiming truth. Do any readers think that these 
examples are so high, that we must not consent to argue 
from them to what is suitable for teachers of inferior 
mould? I reply, Nature is nature; that which charms and 
impresses in the highest may be charming and impressive, 
though in a lower degree, in the lowest,—as the flight of a 
bird through the air is admirable, even if it does not inspire 
with wonder, like the eagle’s or the lark’s ascent to utmost 
skies. 

It is true that some writers and speakers are personally 
intrusive, and seek to usurp the rights of other minds. 
They strongly assert themselves. They present their pri- 
vate opinions with magisterial authority ; and if they pay to 
others the compliment of attempting to fortify their positions 
with argument, they sometimes imply that their private 
views possess a moral and supreme authority. Perhaps it 
requires an unusual degree of goodness to admit others to a 
complete equality with one’s self; but while most persons 
seek to do so, these of whom I speak scarce make an effort 
in that direction. They seem to themselves to see their own 
points clearly, but they are unable to put themselves behind 
another’s eyes. They have not patience to learn how it is 
that truth appears to other persons, and are too proud or 
conceited to admit the possibility of false vision on their 
own part. We forgive such writers, at times, for their great 
earnestness; but sometimes we fortify ourselves against 
them, and feel it necessary to do so, lest we should suffer 
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ourselves to be carried away by the force of their urgent 
personality. But it requires great patience on our part 
often, to put others at our point of view. Our vehemence 
does not permanently aid us to that end. If, for a moment, 
we have encroached on the rights of another’s mind, he 
recovers himself in time, like the unstringed bow, and per- 
haps recoils to a point farther from our convictions than that 
where first we found him. It is true his convictions may 
seem to us to involve immorality, to be selfish and hard- 
hearted. All the more is it necessary that our arguments 
should admit his right to his own individuality. Our per- 
suasions must be respectful and tender; our denunciations 
are nothing worth, as long as we cannot inspire him with a 
sense of our own authority. 

To be correctly personal, one must preach evidently from 
his own experience. This truth is largely or universally 
admitted, in word at least ; yet the nature of it is not always 
clearly perceived. The best preachers preach as if the truth 
of God had been originally communicated to themselves. 
And so, indeed, it is. For, however much we may be in- 
structed by others, however much we may draw truth from 
prophets and apostles, however with great reverence we ap- 
peal to the Master, we accomplish little for others unless the 
words we have received have created an original life in 
ourselves. Christ may be the bearer of the torch; it may 
shine upon our own way; we may reflect a faint light from 
it upon the world. Butit is only when the torch in our own 
hands is lighted by his word that we can kindle a fire or 
light a flame in others’ hands or hearts. 

To preach an external fact, mentally acknowledged but 
not spiritually perceived, is to go beyond the limits of the 
relationship of the soul to truth. The preaching of external 
facts, and much historical and dogmatic preaching, fails at 
last of a living interest. It may be good for information, 
but that is only subsidiary to the true influences upon the 
soul. It is good for disputation, and controversy has its 
place of importance. But such preaching has no origin in 
the heart. By it the soul of the preacher is not brought 
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near to the soul of the hearer, and no spiritual union is 
established between them. 

The appearance of the person seen through and beneath 
the veil of his pages and his speech is often felt as some- 
thing kindly and companionable. The reader may be alone 
in his apartment, but the author is with him there. The 
reader takes down the silent volume from his shelf, and, 
out from faint shades of the past, presents himself the Father 
of History; or the great Roman orator comes to seat himself 
by the side of his admirer. Saintly George Herbert, with 
his singing robes, Izaak Walton, cheery and loving, come at 
his call. John Bunyan shows him anew the way of the 
pilgrimage, or Boswell chats with him about the literary giant 
of a hundred years ago. He enjoys the companionship. It 
is the same with the hearer at church. He may be a 
stranger in the congregation, and, though a constant attend- 
ant, may have felt that common solitude, so hard to feel, of 
being alone amidst social acquaintanceship. But if the 
speaker talks personally, not abstractly; if he is alive with 
his subject and warm in his sympathies; if he speaks out 
of his personal experience, and not as he has been taught, or 
has argued it is right to speak,—the hearer is drawn by mag- 
netic attraction, and feels the speaker to be his own per- 
sonal acquaintance and friend. Some will feel that the 
expression of the speaker’s experience, allusions to himself, 
the exhibition on his part of the coloring, bright or sad or 
serene, which life and thought, which suffering and love, im- 
part to his discourse, are really a compliment to the hearer. 
The hearer is not thrust off at arm’s-length. He is not 
bidden to feel his inferiority. He is not declared unworthy 
of the sympathy of one whose calling and position are so 
high. The hearer in such a circumstance is addressed as 
himself a person, as capable of friendship; and if the 
preacher should speak to him as a sinner, and imply that his 
own heart was consecrate to God, still the shuttle passes 
backwards and forwards between them, and the tie of a 
common humanity binds them strongly together. 

There is something in each individual which, in common 
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conversation, is called “his way.” True, it is something 
external. It is not his conscience; nor is it reason in him; 
it is not clear intellect; it is not especially a spiritual qual- 
ity. By means of reason, of conscience, intellect, and spirit- 
ual being, the individual resembles all others in the world; 
and these attributes of being are as strictly impersonal as the 
waves of the ocean are something inseparable from the ocean 
at large, though now they may break, one by one against the 
rocks, or run up into some narrow cove, or roll and lose 
themselves upon the sand. But there is something —it is 
indescribable — in each person by which he is made separate 
and distinct from all others. It is in face and form; it is in 
gesture and motion; it is in tone of voice; it is in impul- 
siveness or consideration ; it is in fancy, in humor, in wit; 
it is in imagination; it is in sturdy sense; it is in genial 
attractiveness, or in solitary introversion; it is in native 
disposition and moral determination. It is in these, and 
more than these; and it is in all the complications of indi- 
vidual characteristics. It is by these that we attract and 
repel. For these we love, often, more quickly, more tenderly, 
more warmly, than for pure and elevated principle, for a 
well-balanced character and a good life. Often we cannot 
tell why we love. We wonder why such and such people 
fancy one another, as the expression is. But the catching of 
the fancy and the bonds of affection come very largely from 
these peculiarities. On these accounts, personal biographies 
have their charms, though in the events of great men’s lives, 
and in their deeds, we may have a more serious interest. 
These peculiarities are of great importance. ~ We say of little 
children, when we listen to their prattle, their broken sen- 
tences and strange beginnings of ideas, “* How cunning they 
are!” We say the same of kittens. The Divine Creator 
might have made us without such individualities as are capa- 
ble of identifying us among others; but he had good 
reason for putting conscience, love, understanding, spiritual 
power, into forms strictly individual and peculiar, just as 
he chose to put beauty into the various forms and hues of 
2 
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flowers, the shape and color of the rainbow, and of the clouds 
and skies. 

Mr. Emerson bas a very instructive passage that comes 
just to the point which we are considering; and as it is in 
one of his earliest writings and may not be well known to 
some readers of the present day, it may be well to quote it 
here. In his address to the Divinity School at Cambridge, 
he says, “I once heard a preacher who sorely tempted me to 
say, I would go to church no more. Men go, thought I, 
where they are wont to go; else had no soul entered the 
temple in the afternoon. A snow-storm was falling around 
us. The snow-storm was real, the preacher merely spec- 
tral; and the eye felt the.sad contrast in looking at him and 
then out of the window into the beautiful meteor of the 
snow. He had lived in vain. He had no word intimating 
that he had laughed or wept, was married or in love, had 
been commended or cheated or chagrined. If he had ever 
lived and acted, we were none the wiser for it. The capital 
secret of his profession — namely, to convert life into truth— 
he had never learned.” And there is more, in continuation, 
to the same purpose, which every reader of this page will be 
glad to turn to, to read for the first time, or to renew in rec- 
ollection. And is not Mr. Emerson, as a writer, an eminent 
example of the great value of personality in style? Even if, 
in his words and sentences and his style of address, he 
reminds us of the purity of a marble statue as much as of a 
man, yet even an Apollo in marble is emblem of a soul that 
looks to eternal good, and to the triumph over evil; and 
through all Mr. Emerson’s pages, we breathe the atmosphere 
of his sincerity and high-mindedness. 

All will admit that a preacher must have a personal inter- 
est in his cause. No Jonah is allowed to feel that he is right 
in carrying unwillingly his message to Nineveh; and no 
man writes religiously who is an unwilling or unconscious 
scribe of the Holy Ghost. Personal interest in a great cause 
is eloquence; is there any other source of eloquence? Dec- 
lamation is nothing. Personal interest is the essential of 
successful advocacy. At the bar as well as in the pulpit, the 
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same principle prevails; the advocate moves the court and 
jury most whose sympathies make his client’s cause his own. 
The personal interest of the preacher in the truth comes 
from the dealings of the Holy Spirit with hisownsoul. But 
whoever has a personal interest in religious truth has also 
this other great element of power,—a personal interest in 
those whom he addresses. He is not an essayist. He writes 
not his sermon abstractly in his study, to be repeated only 
word for word, or to be as well repeated by another as by 
himself. If he addresses an unknown congregation, he 
knows that men with souls, with sorrows, and with sins, and 
the innocent, the pure, and the pious are before him; and, at 
once, as he rises, the people are transfigured to his view. 
No more the rich and the poor, the great and the lowly,— 
no more the idle and thoughtless; he sees an assembly whose 
members have all entered upon an eternal pilgrimage, as if 
mortal life had ended to them, and the cares and sorrows of 
this world were only so many means or obstacles in their 
path. He is ready to weep with them that weep, and to re- 
joice with them that rejoice. He is exalted by the faith of 
the faithful, and he feels the loss and the wretchedness of 
the wicked as a personal pain and limitation. 

He exhorts his hearers. Perhaps he does not say, “I 
exhort,” but he feels the spirit of exhortation in his heart, 
and it appears in his address. This, indeed,— the exercise 
of this power,—is the one essential work of the preacher, 
by which he differs from all other public speakers. He is 
not like a hydrant which pours forth its waters indiscrim- 
inately to all comers, nor a fountain which sends up its 
glittering shaft to shine beneath the silent skies, and fall in 
sparkling drops, to be admired by any chance observer; he 
has a special work to be done upon or for each one who may 
chance to attend his service. He is a man among men. 
He is a neighbor and a friend. He is to let his light shine, 
not over an uninhabited waste, but into human hearts. In 
the pulpit he is holding converse with individuals; and 
though he may not address them each, and by name, the 
nearer approach he makes to personal conversation, the more 
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lively and deep becomes his own interest in the service he 
performs, and the more sure he is that he is accomplishing 
the work to which he is sent. And the congregation, with 
whom he talks rather than before whom he delivers himself 
of a discourse, feel the reality of the one who addresses 
them, the reality of the service he does to them; and while 
he is most completely personal himself, they feel least the 
admiration the accomplished orator evokes, and most the 
value of the truth the preacher is sent to convey. 

EpGAR BUCKINGHAM. 


A STUDY OF THE PENTATEUCH. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The Pentateuch, as well as other writings claiming a high 
antiquity, has been made to pass the fiery ordeal of criticism 
since the revival of Oriental learning; and, like not a few of 
them, has been denied the venerable age which had before 
been awarded to it. Ido not complain that these writings 
have been tried in so purifying a fire. Nor will I complain 
that there has been some rashness manifested in this process 
of purification, since in all first attempts more or less imper- 
fection must exist. But I have no doubt that it will be 
found in the end, after thorough scholarship and laborious 
research have done their work, that many of those writings 
whose antiquity has been denied will again be installed in 
their original places of reverence and age. The tendency is 
in that direction even at this time, and it will grow stronger 
and stronger as the discoveries of scholars in the ruins of the 
ancient cities give decisive evidence of the general and 
sometimes minute accuracy of the accounts which these 
books contain, and of a literature as abundant, as various, 
and as copious as is found in the Pentateuch. 

There was a time, and it is not long since, when the his-. 
tory of Herodotus was looked upon as largely mythical, as 
composed of “tales imposed upon the credulity of the Father 
of History”; but almost every modern discovery goes to 
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confirm the general accuracy of Herodotus, and convict the 
incredulity of his critics. The same is true of other ancient 
documents, and fragments of documents, which have come 
down to ourday. Thorough modern research seems to be 
fast confirming the old opinion respecting the antiquity and 
authenticity of the writings which claim to be the work of 
ancient men. 

The Old Testament writings have shared to some extent 
the fate of the writings of Herodotus and other ancient 
authors. Their historical parts have been put to the test of 
criticism, and have been declared wanting. But recent dis- 
coveries and more thorough examination are confirming their 
general accuracy, and winning back to them a continually 
increasing portion of the confidence which they formerly 
commanded. Especially is this true of the Pentateuch. 
The writings of Moses, as they are usually called, have been 
subjected to the closest scrutiny by the most profound 
scholars. Perhaps no work claiming its origin in remote 
antiquity has passed through such an ordeal, and with such 
various results. In the first instance a very modern date 
was given to it; the age of Ezra was reported by some as 
that in which it first saw the light. The date of its origin 
has, however, been receding, and generally an antiquity con- 
siderably higher is now conceded to it by most of the same 
school of critics. 

But it is not my purpose to write a history of the progress 
of criticism upon the age and authenticity of the Penta- 
teuch. I have made these remarks to notify my readers of 
the present tendency of that kind of criticism, which has 
been, by some defenders of the ancient records, styled 
“destructive,” that they may be better able to appreciate 
the force of the arguments which I propose to adduce in this 
article, to show that the Pentateuch is of the age of Moses; 
that there are reasons, by no means without weight, for the 
opinion that the first five books of the Old Testament, 
called the Pentateuch, were in the main compiled and 
written either by Moses himself, or by one or more of his 
contemporaries, perhaps under his direction, or, at the 
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latest, by his immediate successors. It is no part of my 
plan to prove the authenticity of these books, the truth of 
the statements made in them, though incidentally I shall 
touch that subject. My object is a single and simple one. 
I wish to present the reasons which have induced many of 
the most eminent scholars and the great mass of believers, 
so far as they have had reasons to give for their belief, for 
attributing the Pentateuch to an author or authors of the 
Mosaic Age. Nor do I propose to show or maintain that 
these writings have come down to us without damage, in 
their original state precisely. I shall assume that they have 
met with the same fate in their transmission to our age 
which has befallen all! other ancient writings. Nor shall I 
claim for them any inspiration, in any sense of that word. 
I shall examine them as I would any other writings of 
antiquity. 

I propose this only as my theme,—to examine the evi- 
dence of the origin and age of the first five books in our 
Bible, commonly called the Pentateuch. I call this article a 
study because it is the result of my own personal investiga- 
tion extending over a period approaching half a century, 
and during a portion of which time my duty as teacher at 
Meadville required me to read the Pentateuch, as well as 
the rest of the Hebrew literature contained in the Old 
Testament, annually with the students; and nothing has sur- 
prised or pained me more of late years than the careless 
facility with which even men having the reputation of 
scholarship copy and adopt the statements of others, espe- 
cially if they have come over the sea, without verifying 
them; and are not only led far astray themselves, which 
would be little, but they lead far astray multitudes of others 
who confide in them, just as if they were authority, and 
knew themselves, by their own studies, whereof they affirm. 
The credulous, confiding public is flooded with books and 
pamphlets written without knowledge and published with- 
out thought. It is a very easy thing to do to rewrite a dry, 
dull book into a fresh and attractive one, and to scatter 
broadcast in volume or pamphlet, in essay or sermon, the 
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crude, wild, baseless theories and hypotheses of persons 
who, like the old Athenians, have nothing to do but to tell 
some new thing, or startle men with some astonishing dis- 
covery, or mortify them with some bold irreverence. No 
responsibility seems to be felt for the influence of opinions, 
and little regard is paid oftentimes to truth. There is hot 
haste to get every new hypothesis, the last guess, before the 
public. It goes up like a rocket, fizzing and sparkling, to 
the admiration of the on-lookers, but soon grows dim, fades 
away, disappears, and disappoints. 

No such charge as haste or want of care can be attributed 
to the preparation and publication of this study. Want of 
skill, want of knowledge, may be its vital, fatal defects. 
Had I known more, I should have escaped my errors; had I 
delayed publication longer, I might have been wiser and not 
have printed my conclusions. But such as I have, after 
these long years of inquiry, I give, in the hope that my 
contribution to this branch of biblical criticism will not be 
wholly in vain. 

Before entering upon the examination of the subject in 
hand, however, it will be necessary to give an outline of the 
construction and contents of the work which we are to 
examine, that the course of our inquiry may be clearly 
understood. The Pentateuch is composed of a sketch of the 
lives of the three great ancestors of the Hebrew people,— 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, Genesis xii.—L.,— preceded by a 
sketch of the creation and the flood, and genealogies of the 
descendants of Adam in the line of Abraham to him (Gene- 
sis i—xi.); and followed, after an interval of centuries, with 
an account of the residence of the Hebrews in Egypt and 
their escape from bondage to Mount Sinai (Exodus i.—xix.). 
All this is historical, and, excepting what is in Exodus, relates 
to what transpired before the birth of Moses, and may have 
been the work of some other person, even after his death. 
Nor is it probable that what is contained in Exodus up to 
the twentieth chapter was written by him. 

This inquiry respecting the origin and age of the Penta- 
teuch may be pursued, if one pleases, as a purely literary 
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one; for the Mosaic dispensation is not ours, nor is the Law 
our rule of life. Whatever may prove true in regard to the 
Pentateuch, our relations to God, to Christ, and to man are 
unchanged. Whether the Law was of human or of divine 
origin, we are, as Christians, to obey Christ, and accept the 
“substance,” of which the Law, at the best, was only a 
“shadow.” As a purely literary inquiry I shall discuss it. 

Three distinct questions present themselves for considera- 
tion in pursuing our inquiry: Is the Pentateuch as old as 
the time of Moses? Is Moses its author? Does it contain 
a reliable account of the revelation which God made to the 
Jews? The first of these questions may be answered in the 
affirmative, and yet both the others be answered in the 
negative. The first two may be answered in the affirmative, 
and the last in the negative. The second may be answered 
in the negative, and the first and last in the affirmative. 
We can suppose Moses wrote the book and wrote incor- 
rectly. We can suppose it to be of the Mosaic Age, and yet 
not written by him. We can suppose that, though not 
written by him, it contains the truth. 

In this study I propose to examine and answer the first 
question: Is the Pentateuch as old as the time of Moses? 
The inquiry will be divided into two parts: (1) The his- 
torical indications of the existence of the book; and (2) the 
evidence to be derived from its internal character; or the 
external and internal evidence. I shall commence with the 
first. 

Part I. EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


In tracing the historical references to this work, we must 
have regard to the character of the writings in which the 
references are contained, and to the state of mind which the 
people were in to whom these writings were addressed. 
Where a people are well acquainted with a book, the refer- 
ences to it will be incidentai rather than direct, implied 
rather than expressed. The Pentateuch, in the time of our 
Saviour, was so well known that it was not necessary to be 
definite in describing the book when references were made 
to it. The copy used, the page from which the quotation 
was taken, or to which reference was made, were not stated. 
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The writer or speaker thought he had been sufficiently 
explicit if he had said “ The Law,” or “* The Law of Moses,” 
or “The Book of the Law.” More frequently in that age the 
Pentateuch was called only “ The Law.” Let us, then, trace 
back from this period, in which the Pentateuch was unde- 
niably called “The Law” when reference was made to it, 
indications of its existence in still earlier periods. And if 
we find references made to “ The Law,” and to “ The Book 
of the Law,” and to “ The Law of Moses,” and to “The Law 
of the Lord,” we are bound to infer, unless overpowering 
reasons to the contrary can be given, that the Pentateuch is 
the book referred to; and especially are we bound to infer 
this if quotations are made from the book referred to which 
are contained in the Pentateuch as we now have it, or as it 
existed at the time the quotations were made. These state- 
ments, if reduced to a canon of criticism, would give the 
following law of historical inquiry, which I believe to be 
correct; namely, if we find that an ancient book is referred 
to, in all later works, by the name which is now given to 
it, and that references are made to it, and that quotations 
are made from its contents, such substantially as we now 
find in it, then the proper conclusion is, that the book is the 
same as that which we possess. 

This law of historical criticism I intend to apply to this 
inquiry respecting the antiquity of the Pentateuch in sub- 
stantially the same form as that in which it existed in the 
time of Christ. I propose to go back step by step, examin- 
ing all the writings relating to the subject which have come 
down to our time, that we may learn whether they refer to 
the * Book of Moses,” and if so in what manner. If we find 
such a book alluded to, named, quoted from, in the writings 
which have come down to us from the Jewish people, then 
the conclusion is, that the book is at least as old as any of 
these writings, just as the traveller who has ascended the 
Nile from Alexandria up to its outflow from a lake in cen- 
tral Africa would be sure he had found its source. 

I. I begin with the first book of Esdras, which was prob- 
ably written a short time before the birth of Christ. It 
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speaks of the “ Book of Moses,” of “ The Law of Moses,” of 
*“ The Law of the Lord,” and of “The Law.” That in the 
last instance a book is meant, is clear from the rest of the 
passage: after Esdras had brought “The Law of Moses,” 
“ When he had opened the Law they stood up” (ix., 46). 

The first book of Maccabees was written about one hun- 
dred years before Christ. “The Book of the Law” is 
spoken of (iii, 48), and “The Law” is very frequently 
alluded to in it. The book of Ecclesiasticus was writ- 
ten about a century before the book of Maccabees, ac- 
cording to the more probable opinion. In this we find 
reference to “The Law which Moses commanded” (xxiv., 
23), to “The Book of the Covenant of the Most High God,” 
to “ The Law of God,” and to “ The Law” very frequently. 
The translator of this book, who lived about seventy years 
later, speaks of “The Law,” referring to the Pentateuch, 
five times in his short preface. One hundred years earlier 
than this book was written, the Septuagint translation was 
made ; and one hundred years before the Septuagint transla- 
tion was made, the Samaritan Pentateuch was in existence. 
How much earlier than this it existed, I do not now 
attempt to decide. But that it existed as early as four 
hundred years before Christ, there is no good reason to 
doubt. I have now gone back to the time of the Prophet 
Malachi. From his time down to the time of the son of 
Sirach, who composed the book of Ecclesiasticus, we have 
no Jewish writings. 

What they were accustomed to call the Pentateuch when 
they referred to it by name, we cannot tell. It was in 
existence during this period we know; for the Septuagint 
translation was made, and the Samaritan Pentateuch was in 
existence. Back to the time of Malachi it is very easy to 
trace the use of the Pentateuch as it existed in the time of 
Christ. There can be no mistake respecting it. 

II. Let us now examine the books which are extant which 
were written after the return from the captivity, or rather 
those which give an account of the nation after its return 
from the captivity to the time of Malachi; for I will omit a 
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consideration of the testimony of the books of Chronicles for 
the present. The prophecies of Malachi, Zechariah, and 
Haggai, and the histories contained in Ezra and Nehemiah, 
cover a period of about one hundred and fifty years, extend- 
ing back to five hundred and thirty-two years before Christ. 
Malachi exhorts the people to “remember the Law of 
Moses.” He accuses the priests of being “partial in the 
Law,” and of causing many to stumble at “The Law,” and 
tells them that the people should seek “The Law” at the 
mouth of the priest (chapter iv., 4; ii., 7, 8,9). Haggai is 
directed by the Lord to ask the “priest concerning the 
Law” (chapter ii. 11). Zechariah accuses the people of 
making “their hearts as an adamant stone, lest they should 
hear the Law” (chapter vii. 12). The particular sins of 
which these prophets reproach the people are violations of 
precepts contained in the Pentateuch; and the virtues which 
they approve are founded on obedience to the laws found 
in it. 

But we find much more distinct reference to the Penta- 
teuch in the books of Nehemiah and Ezra than in these 
poetical books. In the eighth chapter of the book of Nehe- 
miah, there is a very full account of “ The Book of the Law 
of Moses.” A summary may be given in a few words, in 
which the various names by which this book was called may 
be included. The people spake to “Ezra the scribe to 
bring the Book of the Law of Moses, ...and he brought 
the Law...and read therein,...and the ears of all the 
people were attentive unto the Book of the Law.... And 
Ezra opened the Book,” and he appointed many others who 
“caused the people to understand the Law. . . . So they read 
in the Book of the Law of God distinctly....And the 
people wept when they heard the words of the Law.... 
Also he read in the Book of the Law of God.” In the tenth 
chapter, we read of “God’s law given by the hand of 
Moses,” and of that which “is written in the Law.” In the 
thirteenth chapter, it is said, “They read in the Book of 
Moses.” . These passages show us most clearly that this 
book was called by different names, and that one of them 
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was simply “The Law.” The passages quoted in Nehemiah 
from “ The Book of the Law” are found in the Pentateuch. 
Indeed, the Samaritan Pentateuch was nearly contempo- 
raneous with Nehemiah, as some of the ablest critics con- 
tend, if it does not date back many years earlier, as is not 
improbable, to say the least of it. 

The book of Ezra, which contains a history of a still 
earlier period, is equally clear and explicit in its references 
to the Book of Moses. It is said that they “offered burnt 
offering, as it is written in the Law of Moses” (chapter iii., 2) ; 
that they “set the priests, . . . as it is written in the Book of 
Moses” (chapter vi., 18). We read that Ezra was a “ready 
scribe in the Law of Moses,” and that he “prepared his 
heart to seek the Law of the Lord” (chapter vii., 6, 10). 
Strange wives are said to have been put away, according to 
“The Law” (chapter x., 3). This Ezra, a learned scribe in 
“The Law,” is said, in the history which gives an account of 
his deeds, to have instructed the people in the Law, and to 
have established the worship as required by the Law. He 
is evidently fully honored in the book, but the greatest 
work which tradition attributes to him is not alluded to, not 
hinted at in the most remote manner. I refer to the work 
of recovering the Law, and putting in order its commands, 
after they had been lost during the captivity. Of this work 
nothing is said, nothing is hinted. “The Book of the Law” 
is spoken of as something in existence, not as something 
which Ezra composed or compiled or found. Whatever 
may have been its origin, Ezra was not its author. And 
should there be no evidence of its existence before the time 
of Ezra or before the captivity, it would still be true that 
we have not a shadow of historical evidence that Ezra was 
the author of the book, but rather most abundant evidence 
should we have to the contrary. The quotations which are 
made from this “Book of the Law” are taken from the 
Pentateuch as we now have it; and the historical proof is 
strong that he read to the people the book which has come 
down to us. So far the historical notices of the book are all 
that could be expected under the circumstances. No work . 
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of so high antiquity has come down to us with so good evi- 
dence of its genuineness. 

A broader field now opens before us, and more difficult to 
traverse. Are there any traces of the existence of this book 
at an earlier period? Are there any references to such a 
work in the earlier writings of the Jewish nation, or in 
writings of the period of Ezra which relate to the earlier 
times of the people? This is the question which is now to 
be answered. 

Before proceeding to answer the question proposed, how- 
ever, it is necessary to notice a few particulars touching the 
writings which have come down to us. They may be 
divided into two classes: the poetical and the historical. 
Respecting the latter class, little or nothing need be said by 
way of explanation. In poetical books we do not expect 
such explicit references to books, especially to those which 
are familiar to us, as in prose compositions. How few 
references to the New Testament of such a nature as you 
will see in a librarian’s catalogue, or a critic’s treatise, will 
you find in all the poetical works in the English language! 
Even in our sacred poetry, no such specific titles of the New 
Testament are found. ‘God in the gospel of his Son,” is, I 
think, the most specific reference in one of our hymn books. 
And even in sermons, it is not often that book and chapter 
and verse are referred to. It is sufficient for our purpose, if 
there is such a reference or allusion to the Gospels as enables 
us to perceive that such is the poet’s or preacher’s intent. 
So in the poetical books of the period preceding and during 
the captivity; all that we can expect to find, and all that we 
need to find, to prove the existence of the “ Book of the 
Law,” which Ezra read and taught, is such allusion to its 
contents and spirit, and such use of its words and phrases, as 
to show that it was in the poet’s mind. If we demand more 
proof than this, we demand what, from the very nature of 
the case, we ought not to expect. 

Respecting the historical books, it should be remembered 
that a period of probably one thousand years is covered by 
the books of Judges, Samuel, and Kings, the whole contents 
of which would not make a volume larger than the fifth 
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volume of Bancroft’s History of the United States, which 
embraces a period of but three years. The books of Chroni- 
cles cover the same period, beginning with David, and giving 
only brief genealogies of what preceded his time. Surely, if 
“The Law” was really a well-known book, we should 
expect to find but very few specific references to it. None, 
indeed, should we expect to find there, unless something 
very closely connected with the book itself should call for 
them. All that we can expect is such a reference to man- 
ners, customs, institutions, duties, as shall indicate an exist- 
ing, fundamental law, such as was contained in Ezra’s “ Book 
of the Law,” which he read to the people, and taught them 
to obey, as having been given by Moses in conformity to the 
divine command. More reference than this to the Penta- 
teuch, I hesitate not to say, cannot be expected in these 
books. Were there more, I should not be surprised to find an 
argument, drawn from their very frequency, against the relia- 
bleness of the books themselves, such as is now drawn against 
the reliableness of Chronicles, because the writer has dwelt 
at greater length on ecclesiastical affairs than the writer of 
the books of Kings has seen fit todo. Let us bear in mind, 
then, as we proceed to examine these books, both poetical 
and historical, that we must not expect more, nor a different 
kind of, references to the “ Book of the Law” than the 
circumstances of the case authorize. On the supposition 
that the Pentateuch did exist as early as the time of David, 
we cannot expect reasonably any more evidence of the fact 
from these Jewish writings than I have before indicated. 

1. In the first place, I will examine the historical writings 
which treat of the period before the captivity from the time 
of David; and as some objection has been raised against the 
reliableness of the books of the Chronicles, I wiil first 
examine the books of the Kings. I will mention the pas- 
sages in which “ The Book of the Law” is referred to, and 
then I will quote those words and phrases which are 
evidently taken from that book. This division of the evi- 
dence seems necessary in order to bring out its force fully. 
I will then turn to the books of the Chronicles, and inquire 
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whether there is such an obvious prejudice in the writer’s 
mind respecting this Book of the Law as to make void all 
his statements in regard to it. 

In the books of the Kings we find the following references 
to the Pentateuch. In the time of Josiah, whose reign 
closed twenty-three years before the captivity, we read 
(II. Kings xxii.) that Hilkiah the high-priest “found the 
Book of the Law in the house of the Lord,” which was then 
undergoing repairs. When the king “heard the words of 
the Book of the Law he rent his clothes”; for the people, 
both under the reign of his father and that of his grand- 
father for sixty years, had disregarded the Law utterly, 
having erected idols in the Temple for the people, and 
having endeavored by the utmost cruelties to exterminate 
the worship of Jehovah. And in the twenty-third chapter 
we read that the king “read all the words of this covenant 
that were written in this book.” And he “commanded all 
the people to keep the passover, as it is written in the book 
of this covenant.” And he “turned to the Lord with all 
his soul and with all his might, according to all the Law of 
Moses.” 

It will be perceived that the same name is given to the 
book found by Hilkiah which was given to the book which 
Ezra used in instructing the people. Some difficulties, how- 
ever, have been started respecting this transaction which 
demand a moment’s notice. It has been asked significantly 
how it was possible for Josiah to be entirely ignorant of the 
contents of the Law of Moses. It has always appeared to 
me that the answer is very easy, when we consider the 
condition of the kingdom. Manasseh, the grandfather of 
Josiah, had reigned most wickedly for fifty-five years. He 
had introduced all the “abominations of the heathen,” 
had “built altars in the house of the Lord,” and had built 
“altars for all the host of heaven in the two courts of the 
house of the Lord.” He also made his son pass through 
fire, and “dealt with familiar spirits and wizards,” and 
“shed innocent blood very much, till he had filed Jerusalem 
from one end to the other.” And Amon, his son, the father 
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of Josiah, in his short reign of two years, forsook the Lord 
and walked in all the way of his fathers. So that for fifty- 
seven years the Law had been utterly disregarded, and very 
probably all the copies of the Law on which the wicked 
kings could lay their hands had been destroyed. Josiah 
came to the throne when he was a mere child, only eight 
years of age. When he had reigned eighteen years, as 
some maintain, or when he was eighteen years of age, and 
- had reigned ten years, as others suppose, he appears to have 
learned something about the religion of the fathers, and to 
have commenced repairs on the Temple. The pious Jews 
would unquestionably try his disposition towards a change 
from idol worship; and when it was found that he was dis- 
posed to return to the worship of his fathers, a copy of the 
Law was produced for his examination. It was very prob- 
ably the Temple copy; perhaps the autograph of Moses 
which had been hidden by the priests to keep it from the 
destroying hands of Manasseh. As Hilkiah expresses no 
surprise at finding the book, nor Shaphan at its contents, 
they probably had arranged this matter so as to put this 
venerable copy into the king’s hands. Taking all these cir- 
cumstances into the account, it is neither wonderful that 
Josiah was overwhelmed with grief when the book was read, 
nor that Hilkiah should have brought the book from its 
hiding-place at this time. It is possible, to take another 
view, that in removing the rubbish from the Temple, the 
lost Mosaic autograph copy of the Law may have been 
found, which was kept in the Temple for sacred purposes. 
At all events, there is nothing in this account which indi- 
cates that the book was not in existence before this time, 
as some have maintained, but quite the contrary; for how 
could it have been found if it had not existed before the 
finding? De Wette admits that the book here found is the 
Pentateuch. These are his words: “The discovery of the 
Book of the Law in the Temple, under Josiah’s reign, about 
624 B.C., related in II. Kings xxii., is the first certain trace 
of the Pentateuch in its present form.” That the Penta- 
teuch was “in its present form” in the time of Josiah is 
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sufficiently clear from the historical proof that we have 
adduced. Whether De Wette is correct or not in saying 
that it is the “first certain trace of it in its present form ” 
will appear soon. 

In the reign of Hezekiah, who preceded Josiah about one 
hundred years, we read (II. Kings xvii., 13) that the king- 
dom of Israel had neglected the covenant “made with the 
fathers”; and they are exhorted to turn from their evil ways, 
and to walk “according to all the Law.” In the thirty- 
fourth and thirty-seventh verses it is stated that the people 
“fear not the Lord, neither do they after their statutes or 
after their ordinances or after the Law and commandment 
which the Lord commanded the children of Jacob”;... 
with whom the Lord had made a covenant and charged 
them, saying, “ Ye shall not fear other gods, nor bow your- 
selves to them, nor serve them (Exodus xx., 5).... But 
the statutes and the ordinances and the Law and the com- 
mandment which he wrote for you, ye shall observe, since 
the Lord brought you out of the land of Egypt.” The refer- 
ence here to a book, and the same book which Josiah found, 
is too clear to need comment. It is so minutely described 
as containing the “statutes,” and “ordinances,” and “ com- 
mandments” that there seems to be no room for reasonable 
doubt about the identity of the books. 

In about 830 B.C.,a hundred years before the reign of 
Hezekiah, we read (II. Kings xiv., 6) that Amaziah, King 
of Judah, “slew not the children of the murderers [who had 
slain his father], according unto that which is written in the 
Book of the Law of Moses, wherein the Lord commanded, 
saying, The fathers shall not be put to death for the chil- 
dren, nor the children be put to death for the fathers” 
(Deuteronomy xxiv., 16). Here the “ Book” is distinctly 
spoken of as having been in existence in the time of 
Amaziah, two hundred years before the reign of Josiah. If 
it should be sai that this is a remark of the historian 
derived from the opinions of his own time, the case is 
varied but little; for it would show that in his time the 
antiquity of the book was the common belief. 

4 
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About fifty years earlier than this, when Jehoash was 
anointed king, we read (II. Kings xi., 12) that a part of the 
ceremony of his coronation consisted in giving him “the 
testimony,” or, as De Wette and Gesenius translate, “ The 
Law.” In Deuteronomy, xvii., 18, 19, it is required of the 
king that he shall have “a copy of the Law,” ... “to read 
therein all the days of his life.” It is also recorded of Jehu, 
who reigned over Israel but a few years earlier, that he 
“took no heed to walk in the Law of the Lord God of 
Israel’ (II. Kings x., 31). When the days drew nigh that 
David should die he called Solomon to him, and charged 
him most solemnly to walk in the ways of the Lord, “to 
keep his statutes, and his commandments, and his judg- 
ments, and his testimonies, as it is written in the Law of 
Moses” (I. Kings ii., 3). 

Such are the explicit references in the books of the Kings 
to the Law of Moses. The references are made to one book, 
the same as that which Josiah had, and from which Ezra 
taught. In about sixty pages of the copy of the Bible 
before me, containing a civil history of five hundred years, 
could more specific references to the Pentateuch have been 
expected? So brief, so limited, is the history that but few 
facts of any kind could be stated; much less could there be 
a continual, specific reference by name to a book which was 
so well known as that which contained the fundamental 
law of the nation must necessarily be. 

The last remark suggests another argument in favor of 
the existence of the book during the period of the Kings. 
It is, that the sins rebuked are violations of the Mosaic Law, 
that the blessings promised are conditional upon obedience 
to that law. The whole tone of the history is taken from 
the Pentateuch. I will enter into a more minute examina- 
tion of this phenomena, that the force of the argument 
derived from it may be more fully appreciated. This is the 
second division of the evidence to be derived from the books 
of the Kings which I proposed to examine. If we discover 
that a writer is borrowing words and phrases which we find 
in a book to which he sometimes refers by the usual title, 
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we are still more confirmed in the belief that he had before 
him the identical book which has come into our hands; 
just as when we find the phraseology of the New Testament 
in the sermon or history which we are reading, we feel 
assured that the author had a copy of that book substantially 
like our own. I have already, in the examination of the 
books of the Kings, made one or two quotations which con- 
tain passages from the Pentateuch. I will now proceed to 
show that. there is a Mosaic phraseology, an introduction and 
use of religious terms and antique expressions which indicate 
familiarity with the books of Moses; as the phrases, “was 
let hitherto,” “thorn in the flesh,” “given to hospitality,” 
indicate familiarity with the language of the New Testament. 

In I. Kings, ii., 3, Solomon is directed to keep the Law, 
that “he may prosper in all that he does,”"—a verbal quota- 
tion from Deuteronomy xxix., 9, except the change of 
person from plural to singular to adapt it to the person 
addressed. In the prayer which Solomon delivered at the 
dedication of the Temple, there are numerous words and 


phrases taken from the Pentateuch; such as, “if any man 


” 


trespass against his neighbor,” * blasting and mildew,” “the 
people of thine inheritance,” “the Lord is God, there is 
none else.” And if we consider that, in connection with 
the use of these phrases, Solomon makes use of these expres- 
sions, “as thou spakest by the hand of Moses thy servant, 
when thou broughtest our fathers out of the land of Egypt,” 
“there hath not failed one word of all his good promise 
which he promised by the hand of Moses his servant,” we 
cannot but feel a strong assurance, not to say certainty, that 
we have the book which contained those promises. In 
chapter xxi., 3, Naboth says to Ahab, who had proposed 
that Naboth should give him his vineyard, “The Lord forbid 
it me that I should give the inheritance of my fathers unto 
thee.” The “inheritance of the fathers” was inalienable 
according to the Law, and was considered very precious, as 
may be seen by referring to Numbers xxxvi. In chapter 
xxii., 11, Zedekiah, a false prophet, who had “made him 
horns of iron,” declared to Ahab, “ With these shalt thou 
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push the Syrians,” referring directly to Deuteronomy xxxiii., 
17, where it is said of Joseph, “his horns are like the horns 
of unicorns; with them shall he push the people together to 
the ends of the earth.” In the seventeenth verse of the 
same chapter it is said, “I saw all Israel ...as sheep that 
have not a shepherd.” This phrase is taken from Numbers 
xxvii., 17: “That the congregation of the Lord be not as 
sheep which have no shepherd.” The agreement in the 
Hebrew is verbal. In the twenty-seventh verse, a prophet 
is sentenced by the king to eat the “bread of affliction,” a 
phrase taken from Deuteronomy xvi., 3, where the poor 
bread which the people were compelled to eat on their 
departure from Egypt is so called. In II. Kings ii., 9, Elisha 
prays Elijah, “let a double portion of thy spirit rest on me.” 
This phrase, “double portion,” is taken from Deuteronomy 
xxi., 17, where the portion of the “first-born” is described 
and defined. The use of the word phé in the sense of “por- 
tion” is found but three times in the Old Testament. In 
chapter iii., 19, 20, we find Elisha directing the king, when 
he made war upon the Moabites, to “fell every good tree,” 
which is an allusion to Deuteronomy xx., 19, 20. In chap- 
ter iv., 16, we find a very peculiar expression relating to the 
birth of a child, which is also found in Genesis xviii., 10, 14, 
where Sarah is assured that she shall have a son. The 
similarity of the two cases in some of their circumstances no 
doubt prompted the use of the peculiar phrase in Kings, 
“ About this season, according to the time of life, thou shalt 
embrace ason.” In the forty-second verse of this chapter, 
we read that a man brought to Elisha “bread of the first- 
fruits, twenty loaves of barley, and full ears of corn” 
(carmel). This word is used to denote the “polenta of 
early grain in Leviticus ii., 14; xxiii, 14,” says Gese- 
nius. In chapter v., 27, we read that the servant of Elisha 
went out from his presence “a leper white as snow.” This 
peculiar phri se is used in Numbers xii., 10; Exodus iv., 6; 
and nowhere else. The phrase, as used in those passages 
under such peculiar circumstances, is very strongly marked, 
and is used by the writer in Kings to indicate the severity 
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of the punishment which fell upon the servant of Elisha. A 
peculiar word is used in Genesis xix., 11, to indicate blind- 
ness: “ They smote the men that were at the door with 
blindness.” This Hebrew word is used in II. Kings vi., 18: 
“Smite, I pray thee, this people with blindness.” Elisha 
doubtless had in his mind the peculiar word which indicated 
the blindness with which the rioters about Lot’s house had 
been smitten. The word is used in only these two instances. 
In chapter vii., 2, an unbeliever is represented as addressing 
Elisha thus: “If the Lord would make windows in heaven, 
might this thing be?” In Genesis vii., 11, “the windows 
of heaven ” are spoken of as having been opened to produce 
the devastating flood. So here the speaker says that when 
a flood comes again, this which you have predicted may 
happen. No references in the Prophets are made to the 
same event in this peculiar phrase (Isaiah xxiv., 18; Malachi 
iii., 10), which is used nowhere else. 

Such is a specimen of the peculiar words which are used 
in the books of the Kings, taken from the Pentateuch. But 
we also find in these books statements respecting the observ- 
ance of ordinances required in the Pentateuch. In I. Kings 
xviii., 29, 36, we read of the “time of offering the evening 
sacrifice,” as required in Exodus xxix., 39; and in II. Kings 
iii., 20, we read that aid was afforded “in the morning when 
the meat-offering was offered.” Compare this with the same 
passage in Exodus, and we shall find that offerings were 
required morning and evening, and that a meat (or meal) 
offering was to be offered with the lamb. In II. Kings iv., 
23, we read of two festal days, “the new moon” and “the 
Sabbath.” And in the first verse of the same chapter, we 
read of a creditor of whom a woman says, he “is come to 
take unto him my two sons to be bondmen.” ‘This, the Law 
(Leviticus xxv., 39) permitted and regulated. Solomon is 
represented as “offering burnt-offerings and _peace-offerings,” 
both of which were required by the Law. He also assem- 
bled all the people “at the feast in the month Ethanim, 
which is the seventh month.” This was the feast of the 
tabernacle, and the Temple was dedicated at this time. On 
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account of the joyfulness of the occasion, Solomon doubled 
the days of this most joyful of all the feasts. In I. Kings 
xii., 32, after the division of the kingdom, we read that 
Jeroboam “ ordained a feast in the eighth month, on the fif- 
teenth day of the month, like unto the feast that is in 
Judah, ...in a month which he had devised of his own 
heart.” Well did the historian say this, for the Law re- 
quired the feast to be in the seventh month, not in the 
eighth. 

The testimony rendered in the books of the Kings — by 
the name of the book, by the use of its peculiar terms, by 
the quotations made from its contents, by the description of 
observances, sacrifices, feasts, offerings, such as the Law 
requires —to the existence of “the Book of the Law of 
Moses” which Ezra used in teaching the people is as full 
and as specific as, under the circumstances, we could expect. 
Had we no other writings of this period, the proof of the 
existence of the Pentateuch would be as great as that which 
is furnished for the antiquity of any other work of that age. 
But there are other writings. The books of the Chronicles 
are still to be examined. The writer of these books speaks 
more of ecclesiastical affairs, and hence we should expect to 
find in his writings more frequent reference to the rites and 
ceremonies of their religion. De Wette, Kuenen especially, 
and others, have decried these books because they have what 
they call a Levitical spirit. I am not sure that a priestly 
spirit is more likely to bias a historian than a political 
spirit. There has been no evidence brought that the bias of 
the writer has corrupted his integrity. At all events, I am 
sure that the reader, after comparing what the chronicler 
has recorded respecting the Law with what is said respect- 
ing it in the books of the Kings, will not be disposed to 
think that his Levitical bias has done him serious harm as a 
historian. Let us, then, see what this writer, who has been 
so unceremoniously treated, has to say of the Law, and the 
customs of the people so far as they regarded the Law. 

In I. Chronicles xvi., 40, we read that Zadok the priest 
did “according to all that is written in the Law of the Lord, 
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which he commanded Israel.” In chapter xxii. 12, 18, 
David charges Solomon to “keep the Law of the Lord,” 
and to “take heed to fulfil the statutes and judgments 
which the Lord charged Moses with concerning Israel.” In 
II. Chronicles vi., 16, Solomon prays that God’s promise to 
his father, founded on this condition,—if “thy children take 
heed to walk in my Law,” —may be fulfilled in him. This 
passage has been quoted before, from Kings. In chapter 
xii., 1, Rehoboam is said to have forsaken “the Law of the 
Lord.” In chapter xiv., 4, Judah is commanded “to do the 
Law.” In chapter xvii. is an account of the good king 
Jehoshaphat’s sending out teachers to instruct the people; 
and “they took the Book of the Law of the Lord with them, 
and went about throughout all the cities of Judah, and 
taught the people.” In chapter xxiii., 18, it is said that 
Jehoiada appointed persons who should “offer the burnt- 
offerings of the Lord, as it is written in the Law of Moses.” 
In chapter xxv., 4, we read that Amaziah slew not the chil- 
dren of his father’s murderers, “ but did as it is written in 
the Law of the Book of Moses, where the Lord commanded, 
saying, “ The fathers shall not die for the children, neither 
shall the children die for the fathers, but every man shall 
die for his own sin.” This passage is quoted from Deuter- 
onomy xxiv., 16. The parallel passage is II. Kings xiv., 6, 
In chapter xxx., 16, we read that the priests and Levites 
stood in their “place, ... according to the Law of Moses.” 
In the thirty-first chapter, Hezekiah directs that “ morning 
and evening burnt-offerings, and the burnt-offerings for the 
Sabbaths, and for the new moons, and for the set feasts” 
shall be offered, “as it is written in the Law of the Lord.” 
He further directed that “the portion of the priests and 
Levites ” should be given them, “ that they might be encour- 
aged in the Law of the Lord.” And “every work that he 
began ...in the Law... he did with all his heart.” In 
chapter xxxiii., 8, we read of “the whole Law and the stat- 
utes and ordinances by the hand of Moses.” In chapter 
xxxiv., we have an account of the finding of the “ Book of 
the Law of the Lord given by Moses,” parallel to the pas- 
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sage in II. Kings, xxii. In chapter xxxv., Josiah commands 
to kill the passover “according to the word of the Lord by 
the hand of Moses”; and they did “as it is written in the 
Book of Moses.” And the good king’s acts were “ accord- 
ing to that which was written in the Law of the Lord.” 

Such is the manner in which the Pentateuch is spoken of 
in the books of the Chronicles. There is no marked differ- 
ence between the style of reference and that in the Kings. 
Nor are the references much more numerous. These titles 
of the book, or the names by which it is called, are the 
same as those which we found in the books of the Kings, in 
Ezra, in Nehemiah, in Malachi, in Ecclesiasticus, and in 
Maccabees. The same names being used, the inference is 
that the same book is referred to. But as we found quota 
tions from the book in the Kings, so we do in the Chroni- 
cles, still more certainly identifying it as the same book by 
its contents. The use of peculiar and emphatic terms which 
are found in the Pentateuch shows that the writer was 
familiar with the book as we now have it. The people are 
exhorted not to be “stiff-necked” as their fathers were,— 
II. Chronicles xxx., 8. In the Pentateuch this is a favorite 
term. “ The mighty hand and stretched-out arm” are spoken 
of in chapter vi., 32, which is a peculiar phrase of the 
Pentateuch. God is said to be “gracious and merciful,” 
chapter xxx., 9, which is a quotation from Exodus xxxiv., 6. 
It is used elsewhere in the Pentateuch, however. In chap- 
ter xxx., 15, we read that “they killed the passover on the 
fourteenth day of the second month”; “and kept the feast 
of unleavened bread seven days,” verse 21. This is in 
accordance with what is recorded in Exodus xii. The feasts 
are spoken of. In chapter viii., 13, we read of the solemn 
feasts, three times in a year, “even the feast of unleavened 
bread, and the feast of weeks, and the feast of tabernacles.” 
And in these books, as in the books of the Kings, the whole 
tone of rebuke and approbation is taken from the standard 
established in the Pentateuch. Nothing could be expected 
different in their style and tone if it were mathematically 
certain that the Pentateuch existed at this time, by informa- 
tion derived from an entirely different source. 
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I have now examined the historical works which treat of 
the condition of the people from the time of David. It is 
for the reader to determine whether there is not as much 
and as explicit reference to the Pentateuch as, under the 
circumstances, could be expected. What book of that age 
can be so certainly traced in history? We have found no 
hint of any remodelling of the work, and we have no histori- 
cal reason to suppose that any such thing was done. With- 
out any further evidence, we have sufficient proof of the 
existence of the Pentateuch in the days of David, within 
three or four centuries of the time of Moses. But the whole 
field of the poetical books is yet to be explored. Further 
and striking evidence will here appear of the antiquity of 
the “ Law of Moses, the man of God.” 

I have already remarked that in poetical works we do not 
expect to find books referred to by quoting.their title page ; 
and usually we may expect that the reference will be the 
less explicit as the work referred to is well known. We 
shall only look for general terms and phrases, and shall 
often expect to find some word expressive of the contents of 
the book used by metonymy to denote the book itself. In 
the historical books we have found that the Pentateuch 
was referred to by the name of “ The Law,” “ The Law of 
Moses,” “ The Law of the Lord,” “ The statutes, judgments, 
commandments, and ordinances of the Lord.” We may, 
therefore, expect to find only these, and still more general, 
names given to the book by the poets. 

The book of Daniel is supposed by many to have been 
written at a late period, long after the captivity. As I do 
not propose to enter into any discussion respecting the age 
of the books which I shall quote, I will only remark that, if 
Daniel was written at as late a period as is maintained by 
some, it shows how the Pentateuch was referred to at that 
time, and enables us to trace the book, by the manner in 
which it is spoken of, back to earlier times. In Daniel ix., 
10, 11, 18, we find the prophet lamenting, in his prayer, the 
sins of the people; and he confesses as follows: “ Neither 
have we obeyed the voice of the Lord our God to walk in 

5 
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his laws. . . . Yea, all Israel have transgressed thy Law;... 
and therefore the curse is poured upon us... that is written 
in the Law of Moses, the servant of God.... And he hath 
confirmed his words, ... as it is written in the Law of 
Moses.” That the Pentateuch is here referred to, is past all 
question. 

Habakkuk, speaking of the violence that prevailed in the 
land, gives, as a reason for it, that “The Law is slacked, and 
judgment doth never go forth,” chapter i.,4. Zephaniah, 
chapter ii., 3, exhorts all those “to seek the Lord which 
have wrought his judgment,” i.e., obeyed his Law; for we 
shall soon find that this word sometimes stands for the whole 
Law. 

Ezekiel, who lived during the captivity, prophesying of 
the evil yet to befall the people, says, chapter vii., 26, “ The 
Law shall perish from the priests.” In the name of God, he 
says to the people, chapter v., 6, “they have refused my 
judgments and my statutes, and have not walked in them.” 
He declares, chapter xi., 20, that their heart will yet become 
flesh, so that they will walk in “ the statutes and ordinances ” 
of the Lord. He repeats the same truth in chapter xxxvi., 27. 
In the eighteenth chapter, the same expressions are used to 
denote the Law; and specific statutes are referred to. He 
promises that blessings shall attend the man who “hath not 
defiled his neighbor’s wife” (Leviticus xviii., 20); nor hath 
come near to a woman when she is ritually unclean,— a tech- 
nical term (Leviticus xviii., 19); nor hath “ oppressed any ” 
(Leviticus xxv., 14); “but hath restored to the debtor his 
pledge” (Exodus xxii., 26); “hath spoiled none by violence” 
(Leviticus vi., 2); “hath given his bread to the needy, and 
hath covered the naked with a garment” (Deuteronomy xv., 
7, 8); that “hath not given forth upon usury” (Exodus 
xxii., 25); that “ hath executed true judgment between man 
and man” (Leviticus xix., 15). In chapter xi., 12, Ezekiel 
gives as a reason why so great punishments should fall upon - 
these people, that they “ have not walked in the statutes nor 
executed the judgments” of the Lord, but have done after the 
manner of the heathen. If we look into the Law (Leviticus 
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xviii., 4,5), we shall find it declared that the people shall 
not do according to other people’s laws and customs; and it 
is commanded them, “ Ye shall keep my statutes and my 
judgments.” These references will suffice for this prophet, 
to show that he quotes the Law, and that he gives it the 
same names, in his references to it, which are given by other 
writers whose works we have examined. 

From Ezekiel I will pass to Jeremiah, who was his con- 
temporary for a part of his life. Jeremiah went from Jeru- 
salem into Egypt. Ezekiel, many years previously, went to 
Babylonia asa captive. In Jeremiah, chapter ii., 8, the prophet 
says, in the name of the Lord, “ They that handle the Law 
Anew me not”’; for the priests and the prophets whose office 
it was to know the Law were both of them violating it by 
serving Baal. In chapter xviii., 18, the prophet complains, 
in a prayer to the Lord, of the boasting of the wicked, who 
say, “* The Law shall not perish from the priest.” In chap- 
ter xliv., 23, he upbraids the people because they have not 
“obeyed the voice of the Lord, nor walked in his Law, nor 
in his statutes, nor in his testimonies.” And in the tenth 
verse he is still more explicit: speaking in the name of the 
Lord, he says: “ Ye have not walked in my Law, nor in my 
statutes that I set before you and before your fathers.” In 
the twenty-second verse, he says that on account of their 
sins their “land is a desolation and an astonishment and a 
curse,”"— words used in Leviticus xxvi., 32, to denote the 
punishment which should follow transgression. These are a 
specimen of the terms used by this prophet when he refers 
to the Pentateuch. The whole spirit and almost letter of 
Jeremiah’s prophecy is based upon the Pentateuch. His 
promises and threatenings are all founded upon the laws 
therein contained. All the rites and ceremonies which he 
describes are such as are found in “ The Law.” There is 
but one passage which appears to invalidate this conclusion. 
It is contained in chapter vii.. 21-23: “Put your burnt- 
offerings unto your sacrifices, and eat flesh. For I spake not 
unto your fathers, nor commanded them in the day that I 
brought them out-of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt- 
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offerings or sacrifices. But this thing commanded I them, 
saying, Obey my voice and I will be your God, and ye shall 
be my people.” The state of mind in which the prophet 
uttered this passage must be considered, in order to under- 
stand his meaning. “The children gather wood,” says he, 
“and the fathers kindle the fire, and the women knead 
their dough to make cakes to the queen of heaven, and to 
pour out drink-offerings unto other gods,” in the streets of 
Jerusalem. The flagrant violation of the Law in offering 
these sacrifices to such vile gods in the streets of the city so 
fired his soul with indignation that he put the comparative 
value of sacrifices and an obedient heart in direct contrast 
with each other: “ The Lord did not command sacrifices ; he- 
required a pure heart.” Another view is, that the prophet 
here made a sharp distinction between what was com- 
manded and what was only regulated. It is contended by 
some critics that sacrifices are regulated by the Law, not 
commanded by 1t,— they were already in existence, like cir- 
cumcision. Whatever view we may take of the prophet’s 
meaning, we cannot understand him as looking upon sacri- 
fices as offensive to God; for in chapter xvii., 26, in describ- 
ing the great glory and pure worship of the blessed period 
which would come after their enemies were destroyed and 
God’s kingdom was established, he says, “ They shall come 
from the cities of Judah, and from the places about Jerusa- 
lem, and from the land of Benjamin, and from the plain, 
and from the mountains, and from the south, bringing burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices and meat-offerings and incense, and 
bringing sacrifices of praise unto the house of the Lord.” 
The more probable interpretation is that which is founded 
upon the supposition that the prophet is asserting a strong 
negative to show the comparative value of sacrifices, and the 
spirit in which they should be offered. But admitting that 
we could adopt no interpretation which would reconcile this 
passage with others, it would not be reasonable to deny the 
assertion of an hundred passages because of the counter- 
assertion of one. His prophecy teaches most clearly that 
offering sacrifices, in accordance with the regulations of the 
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Pentateuch, was a part of the national worship; and shows, 
whatever was the origin of that book, that it was in exist- 
ence in his time. This, indeed, is the only point which I 
am now endeavoring to establish. In Lamentations, Jere- 
miah grieves, chapter ii., 9, that “ the Law is no more.” 
Passing now to a still earlier period we come to Isaiah, 
who flourished about 730 B.C. The style of his poetry is 
much loftier than that of the prophets whom we have exam- 
ined, and hence we should expect to find fewer explicit 
references to the statute book of the nation. I do not speak 
too strongly, however, when I say that the prophecies of 
Isaiah are based upon the doctrines of the Pentateuch. 
Their tone and spirit are just as we should expect them 
to be if Isaiah had made himself familiar with that book. 
In describing the, future glory of the kingdom, in a passage 
taken from a still earlier prophet, he says, “ For out of Zion 
shall go forth the Law,” to be established among all nations. 
In the eighth chapter he rebukes the people for going after 
false gods, “and to wizards that peep and mutter”; and 
asks, “Should not a people seek unto their own God?... 
To the Law, and to the testimony; if they speak not accord- 
ing to this word, it is because there is no light in them.” 
Nothing can be clearer than that the prophet counsels the 
people to study the book of their own law instead of consult- 
ing wizards, if they wish to learn their duty. In chapter 
xlii., 21, 24, the prophet declares that, notwithstanding the 
neglect which it has received, the Lord “ will magnify the 
Law, and make it honorable” ; and he gives as a reason why 
Jacob had been given for a spoil and Israel to robbers, that 
they “would not walk in the ways of the Lord, neither 
were obedient to his Law.” Gesenius says that the phrase, 
“T will make my judgment to rest for a light of the people” 
(chapter li., 4), refers to” the Mosaic Law. It should be 
remarked concerning the last two passages, that they are in 
that portion of Isaiah which has been assigned to a later 
date and another writer. In chapter xxiv., 5, it is affirmed 
that the people “have transgressed the laws, changed the 
ordinance, and broken the everlasting covenant.” By these 
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terms “The Law” is referred to in other books, and very 
probably they refer to it here. In the first chapter of his 
prophecy, Isaiah rebukes severely those who “trample the 
courts of the Lord,”—bringing their sacrifice with wicked 
hearts and bloody hands. He says to the people, if “ye be 
willing and obedient, ye shall eat the good of the land.” 
This is in conformity with the Law, Deuteronomy iv., 30; 
viii., 20; and many other places. He speaks of their “new 
moons” and “appointed feasts.” He asks where the people 
can be “smitten” again, since “from the sole of the foot 
even unto the head there is no soundness in it,” with 
evident reference to Deuteronomy xxviii., 35, where it -is 
said of the nation if it sin, “ The Lord shall smite thee... 
with a sore botch that cannot be healed, from the sole of thy 
foot to the top of thy head.” He says to them, “ Your coun- 
try is desolate; your cities are burned with fire; your land, 
—strangers devour it, and it is desolate,” as it was foretold 
would be the case in Deuteronomy xxviii., where it is said, 
“The nation from far... shall eat the fruit of thy land” 
until it be “destroyed.” “But,” he continues, “if ye be 
willing and be obedient, ye shall consume the good of the 
land; but if ye refuse and rebel, ye shall be devoured with 
the sword; for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” 
In Leviticus xxvi., 5, the Lord says, “If ye walk in my 
statutes, ... ye shall eat your bread to the full”; but if ye 
will not hearken to me, I “will draw out a sword after you” 
(verse 33); “my sword shall devour flesh” (Deuteronomy 
xxxii., 42). In the description which the prophet gives of 
the enemy which he will call to destroy his wicked people, 
there is evident allusion to Deuteronomy xxviii., 49, 50. 
Isaiah says (chapter v., 26, 27), “ He will lift up an ensign 
to the nations from far, and will hiss them from the end of 
the earth.... They shall come with speed swiftly.” In 
Deuteronomy, referred to above, Moses says, “The Lord 
shall bring a nation against thee from far, from the end of 
the earth, as swift as an eagle flieth.” These specimens 
must suffice to show how Isaiah’s style abounds with words, 
and phrases which are taken from the Pentateuch. They 
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prove that the style of the old Law Book, and its very words, 
were imbedded in his mind so as to make a part of his 
thoughts. 

The prophet Micah was a contemporary of Isaiah. His 
short prophecy is based, in all its rebukes and promises, 
upon the laws and threatenings and promises made in the 
Pentateuch. In the closing verse of his prophecy he de- 
clares that faithfulness and mercy will yet visit the people, 
“‘which,” he says, addressing the Lord, “thou hast sworn 
unto our fathers fom the days of old.” These promises will 
be found in Genesis xii., 2; xxvi., 24; xxviii., 13; Deuter- 
onomy xxx., 1-5. I will mot pause to examine minutely this 
prophecy. It exhibits the same characteristics as does that 
of Isaiah, and as he was contemporary with that prophet it 
is less important to present his allusions, mostly quite 
obscure, to the Law. And I pass on the more readily since 
Dr. Kuenen, in his elaborate work on The Religion of Israel, 
admits that the references of Micah are so numerous and so 
exact to the events recorded in the Pentateuch that “ we 
must even suppose that he was acquainted with those narra- 
tives— unless appearances should tend to show that they 
were written or modified at a later date” (Vol. I., p. 103). 
I will therefore proceed to a consideration of the prophecies 
of Hosea, Amos, and Joel, taking them up in order. 

Hosea (780 B.C.) says to the people (chapter iv., 6), 
“Thou hast forgotten the Law of thy God.” Again, he 
says (chapter viii. 1), “* They have transgressed my cove- 
nant, and trespassed against my Law,” therefore “ He shall 
come as an eagle against the house of the Lord.” The 
reference is to Deuteronomy xxviii., 49, “* The Lord shall 
bring a nation . . . as swift as an eagle flieth.” Speaking of 
Ephraim, in the name of the Lord he says (viii. 12), “I 
have written to him the great things of my Law, but they 
were counted as a strange thing.” One of the distinguish- 
ing features of the style of this book is the repeated use of 
the words “ whore,” “whoring,” “whoredom,” to signify 
desertion of the true God and worship of false gods. This 
phraseology is derived from the Pentateuch most obviously. 
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In Exodus xxxiv., 15, 16; Leviticus xx., 5, 6; Numbers 
xiv., 33; Deuteronomy xxxi., 16, and in numerous other 
places, these words are used to signify idolatry. Indeed, 
the style of Hosea is colored through and through with the 
style of the Books of Moses. I will commence with the first 
chapter, and proceed with an examination of his style as far 
as is necessary for my purpose. The land is said (chapter 
i, 2) to have “committed a great whoredom.” Leviticus 
xix., 29, “ Lest the land fall to [“commit”; the original word 
is the same as in Hosea] whoredom.” In verse 10 it is 
said, “ The number of the children of Israel shall be as the 
sand of the sea, which cannot be measured nor numbered,” 
which is a verbal quotation from the promise made to Jacob 
(Genesis xxxii., 12), “I will make thy seed as the sand of 
the sea, which cannot be numbered for multitude.” In the 
eleventh verse, the prophet says that the people “shall 
come up out of the land” of their captivity; this phrase is 
used repeatedly in the Pentateuch when the deliverance 
from Egypt is spoken of, and therefore had great significance 
to the Jews. In chapter ii. 8, the prophet says, “She,” 
Israel, “did not know that I gave her corn and wine and 
oil,” a quotation from Deuteronomy vii., 13, where God 
says, “I will bless the fruit of thy land, thy corn and thy 
wine and thine oil.” And in the tenth verse, God says, 
“none shall deliver her out of my hand,” a phrase taken 
from Deuteronomy xxxii., 39, “neither is there any that can 
deliver out of my hand.” In verse 11 we have mention of 
“her feast days,’ which are the Passover, Pentecost, and 
Tabernacles; “her new moons,” Numbers xxviii. 11, 12; 
and “her Sabbaths,” Leviticus xxiii. 3; “and all her 
solemn feasts.” A very clear reference is made in the 
twelfth verse, in the word “rewards,” meaning wages of 
whoredom, to Deuteronomy xxiii., 18. It is said in verse 
17 that the Lord would take the “names of Baalim out of 
her mouth,’ which phrase is used in Exodus xxiii. 13, 
“make no mention of the names of other gods, neither let it 
be heard out of thy mouth.” In chapter iv., 4, we read that 
reproof and rebuke are useless, for the “ people are as they 
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that strive with the priest.” And how were they that 
strove with the priest? In Deuteronomy xvii., 12, we read 
that the “man that will not hearken unto the priest... 
shall die.” There was reason, then, why no reproof should 
be given to the people,— they were past help. How clear is 
the reference to the Pentateuch in this passage. A very 
striking instance of quotation is found in chapter iv., 10. 
The prophet is describing the suffering that shall come upon 
the people for their sins, and he tells them, “ They shall eat 
and not be satisfied” (c.v., “not have enough”). In Leviti- 
cus xxvi., 26, where the Lord threatens calamities if the 
people sin, he says, “ When I have broken the staff of your 
bread, .. . ye shall eat and not be satisfied,” —a verbal quo- 
tation. In the same verse is a distinct reference to Genesis 
xxviii., 14, and Leviticus xx., 20, 21: “They shall commit 
whoredom, and shall not increase.” The original word for 
“increase,” “to break forth,” is used in the promise to 
Jacob, “and thou shalt spread abroad [“ break forth ”’] to the 
west and to the east,” ete. This use of the word is peculiar 
to the Pentateuch; and the threatening of not increasing is 
conformed to the passage referred to in Leviticus and many 
other places in the Law. In the thirteenth verse the 
prophet accuses the people of sin, because they have done 
as wickedly as the nations which they were commanded to 
destroy: “ They sacrifice upon the tops of the mountains, 
and burn incense upon the hills, under oaks and poplars 
and elms.” In Deuteronomy xii., 2, where the practices of 
the nations are described, the same phrases are used, except 
that, in the last clause, the prophet has substituted specific 
names for “every green tree.” In chapter v., 6, the prophet 
says it will not be with them now as it was of old, when 
they “go with their flocks and with their herds” to seek 
the Lord, for he will have withdrawn from them on account 
of their wickedness. In describing the sacrifices which the 
people offered to the Lord in the Pentateuch, the phrase, 
“with your flocks and with your herds,” is very common. 
Why were “the princes of Judah like them that remove 
the landmark” (“bound,” c.v.), and upon whom the 
5 
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prophet declares that the Lord will “ pour out his wrath like 
water?” Because in Deuteronomy xxvii., 17, it is said, 
“Cursed be he that removeth his neighbor’s landmark.” 
This reference is too striking to admit of doubt. And the 
prophet continues, “Ephraim is oppressed and crushed 
[c.v., broken in judgment] because he forsook the Lord”; 
just as it is declared it shall happen unto the nation if they 
forsake God, in Deuteronomy xxviii., 33: “Thou shalt be 
only oppressed and crushed alway.” In chapter v., 15, and 
vi., 1, we read, “In their affliction they will seek me early,” 
and say, “Come, let us return unto the Lord, for he hath 
torn and he will heal us; he hath smitten and he will bind 
us up.” This is a fulfilment of the prophecy in Deuteron- 
omy iv., 30, “ When thou art in affliction [c.v., tribula- 
tion], ...in the latter days, and thou turn to the Lord thy 
God”; and in Deuteronomy xxxii., 39, “I kill and I make 
alive; I wound and I heal; neither is there any that can 
deliver out of my hand.” Compare with this, Hosea v., 4, 
“T will tear, ...and none shall deliver” [c.v., rescue]. In 
chapter vii., 10, the people are reproved because. after all 
their afflictions, “ they do not return to the Lord their God, 
nor seek him,” as required in Deuteronomy iv., 29, 30. The 
declaration, “I will chastise them, as hath been proclaimed 
in their congregation” [c.v., “as their congregation hath 
heard’’], chapter vii., 12, is to the point, as the laws were 
usually said to be proclaimed “to the congregation” in the 
Pentateuch. And here seems to be an explicit reference to 
punishments which hail been threatened to the people at 
that time. In chapter viii., 6, there is an apparent reference 
in the original to the calf which was burned at Horeb. The 
prophet says, “ The calf of Samaria shall be broken in pieces” 
(made “ kindlings ” literally). In the twelfth verse there is 
the explicit declaration, “I have written to him the great 
things of my law”; or, as it should be translated, “I have 
written for him many laws; but they were counted as a 
strange thing.” Here we have proof that the laws quoted 
were written, and these laws are found word for word in 
the Pentateuch. In the next verse is quoted the remarkable 
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prophecy in Deuteronomy xxviii., 68, “ They shall return to 
Egypt.” In chapter ix., 4, in speaking of the calamity of 
the impending captivity, he says, “ They shall not offer wine- 
offerings to the Lord; . . . their sacrifices shall be unto them 
as the bread of mourners; all that eat thereof shall be 
polluted.” In Leviticus, chapter xix., is a full statement of 
the defiled condition of all who are mourning. In the fifth 
verse, it is asked, ‘* What will ye do in the solemn day [i.e., 
feast days generally], and in the day of the feast of the Lord?” 
(i.e., of the Passover, or some other of the three great feasts) 
— showing that feast days were observed at this time in Israel. 
The historical allusions in this chapter are too numerous for 
quotation. The feast of the tabernacles was celebrated in 
Israel; for in chapter xii., 9, we read, “I will yet make thee 
to dwell in tabernacles, as in the days of the solemn feasts” 
(feast). In verse 14 it is said of Ephraim, “ He shall leave 
his blood upon him,” which is a phrase used in the Law to 
show the penalty which hangs over the evil-doer, Leviticus 
xx., 9: “He that curseth his father or his mother, his blood 
shall be upon him,” i.e., he shall be put to death. 

But I must not dwell upon the writings of this prophet 
any longer. We find that he speaks of the Law, sometimes 
nearly makes a formal quotation from it, and in almost 
innumerable instances makes use of its language. I have 
marked more than twice as many clear references to the 
Law as I have quoted. But if these are not sufficient, no 
number could be. They most clearly identify the Law 
which was “ written,” and with which Hosea was familiar, 
with the Pentateuch of Ezra, of the son of Sirach, of Jose- 
phus, and of Martin Luther. His prophecy is as full of 
allusions to the Pentateuch, and his style partakes as much 
of its flavor, as the sermons of the Puritans do of the Bible; 
and one would as soon think of denying that John Robin- 
son or John Cotton had our New Testament as that Hosea 
had our Pentateuch. It is admitted that the ritual and 
priesthood were existing in perfection, and that the Penta- 
teuch was in the hands of Malachi substantialiy as we have 
it to-day; yet he does not refer to its contents or to the 
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ceremonies of the ritual any more frequently than Hosea 
who lived three hundred years before him. If Hosea makes 
as free use of it as Malachi, why is it not conclusive evidence 
that he had it? This inference can be overcome only by 


very weighty objections. R. P. STEBBINS. 
(To be concluded.) 


“TO THE UNKNOWN GOD.” 


It is often said that the scientific view of things has taken 
the place, in our day, of the theological. This is not to say 
that it has taken the place of the religious. Call it poetry 
or piety, emotion or reflection, fancy or fact, the religious 
view remains a part of our intellectual nature; and there is 
no sign whatever that it is likely to pass away from among 
men, whatever sign there may be of change in the shape it 
takes. No right mind is satisfied with mere blank denial. 

A hundred years ago, the form which scientific opinion 
often took was Atheism,—that is, to deny outright that 
there is any divine government or intelligence beyond the 
things we see. Now, the form which scientific opinion 
takes is Agnosticism,— that is to say, that whatever power, 
thought, or life there is beyond the course of natural law, 
is absolutely inconceivable to our mind, — “ unknowable,” 
as the phrase is. And so it is. No man in his senses, 
whatever his logic or whatever his creed, will pretend that 
the nature and attributes and way of working of Infinite 
Intelligence are or can be conceived by the human mind. 
The Trinity, for instance, may serve as a sort of symbol to 
cover a thoughtful man’s belief that there is power, intelli- 
gence, love (or guidance), in the Force which formed and 
sustains the frame of things; but that is all. Any other 
symbol — at least many another — would do as well. 

But to say that we cannot understand a thing is by no 
means to say that there is no such thing. Point-blank 
denial always seems to have in it a certain fatuity, as well as 
chill. I fell into conversation the other day with a young 
man who informed me, quite incidentally, that he was an 
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atheist, and seemed to look to me for a certain sympathy, or 
countenance, because I was thought to represent freedom in 
religious opinion. I told him that was all nonsense ; it was 
not of the slightest consequence what he thought about 
such things; at his age, he had and could have no opin- 
ions on the subject worth anything. At best, he might 
say that he saw no truth in other people’s opinions about 
God, or representations of God; but, if he would think 
for himself a minute, he would see that the world -and 
the human race had a beginning some time, and must 
have come into being somehow. If he could not’ under- 
stand how, that made no difference. Neither could I. His 
business was, if he thought about it at all, to see how 
much he could understand of the Power that must have 
made it. He might deny, if he chose, that it was such a 
Person as people have imagined; but that was all: let him 
give a better account of it if he could. 

Now, there are some things which we do seem to know 
about a divine Power, or creative Intelligence. At least, 
our philosophy and logic seem to prove them very clearly,— 
on paper,—so that they seem irresistibly proved and abso- 
lutely true, while our mind is bent that way. The trouble 
about all such arguments is, that, as soon as our mind is 
unbent, the infinite complexity of the universe and of life 
rushes in upon us, and our imagination is altogether baffled 
and overwhelmed. It is but a paper theory, after all, that 
our “natural theology” has succeeded in establishing. Life 
itself, in its infinite mazes, in the bitter and sweet of its 
experience, in its depths of emotion and heights of thought, 
— this must, after all, make for each man the mirror that at 
every point reflects some different aspect of the universe, 
and at every turn does something to brighten or deepen the 
picture that images to us the universal life. 

In short, what is the Power that lies behind those laws 
of phenomena which are all our science can tell us any- 
thing about? We are as helplessly ignorant as a little child, 
or as the author of the Hebrew psalm, to whom it was 
enough to say, “ He hath given his angels charge concerning 
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thee, to keep thee in all thy ways.” We know something 
more about the facts of the case, as they are explained by 
chemists, anatomists, and physiologists. But the real mira- 
cle of life is not less to us—perhaps it is even greater — 
than what it seemed to that poet of old time, who composed 
the superb strains of this ninety-first psalm. Increase of 
knowledge only widens the horizon of wonder and mystery. 
The firmament of sky, the depth of waters, the caverns of the 
earth, the marvels of the human frame, are far more crowded 
with what appeals to the mere primitive emotion of wonder 
to us than they could be in an age that could only look 
timidly and ignorantly upon the surface. 

Or, if we fancy that we have taken a step farther away 
from that sense of infinite Intelligence and Power, we have 
only to reflect an instant to see how thin a film it is we 
float in, on this surface of a depth fathomless and unknown. 
On a ten-inch school-globe you could not spread a thin 
enough coat of varnish to represent the depth of the stratum 
of air in which it is possible for mankind to live,—and this, 
laid on in patches here and there, to show where man actu- 
ally does live, occupying, all told, barely one-tenth of the 
globe’s surface. In all the boundless universe, these few 
filmy patches on a ball almost lost to view in the vast 
immensity,— these are all that indicate to us the range of 
human life. And, in this almost inconceivably thin and 
narrow range,— conceived as a portion of the wide universe, 
— we have hardly begun to fathom the conditions that hint 
to us the daily mystery and miracle of our being. All 
beyond it is— what? 

There is no need to disparage the amount or value of 
human knowledge. Its mere growth is a wonder and a 
triumph. Its mere acquisition is.of inexhaustible relish, as 
the proper food and stimulus of the mind. Still, outside of 
that narrow, thin range just spoken of, it is a bare registering 
of facts utterly beyond the reach of our hands to grasp or 
control. In that thin layer, between the too great grossness 
of the vapors below and the too great rarity and chill of 
the air above, lies what we call the “sphere” of our life,— 
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really, a little part of the surface of a sphere,— resting quite 
literally on the bosom of unfathomable forces beneath, and 
wrapped about quite literally by a universe of unfathomable 
forces beyond. So to speak, there is nothing for us really 
to understand, except the conditions and laws by which our 
little life is bounded, which we can figure plainest to our 
thought as the pressure of a Divine Hand upon us. The 
forces themselves, which we uame and classify as we can in 
our study of them,—so intelligently controlled, acting in 
every atom of matter, in every spot of space, at every mo- 
ment of time, with such unerring accuracy and skill,— it 
seems no very violent imagery to call, as the psalmist did, 
the “angels,” messengers, agents, of the Almighty, having 
us in charge. 

We are apt to think of angels as we see them in pictures, 
—mere human creatures etherealized and refined, having 
neither the sex of women nor the vigor of men; beings of a 
fainter and thinner humanity, the soft, sentimental side of 
our religious imagery. But what does the Bible say of 
them? “I saw a mighty angel come down from heaven 
clothed with a cloud; and a rainbow was about his head; 
and his face was as it were the sun, and his feet as pillars of 
fire. And he set his right foot upon the sea, and his left 
foot upon the earth. And he called with a loud voice; and 
when he called, seven thunders uttered their voices!” What 
does that magnificent picture mean but by a splendid per- 
sonification to set forth the grandest and highest that could 
be conceived of divine power? It signifies the power and 
splendor of the immediate agent of Omnipotence. 

We prefer, it may be, the abstract name Force,—a name 
that speaks not to imagination, but to reason; to speak of 
the force of gravitation, electricity, light, heat, and so on. 
The Bible personifies the same thing, and calls it an angel. 
If we were great poets, too, like the writer of the Apoca- 
lypse, we might easily personify electricity in some such 
way. The winds are God’s angels, the flash of lightning is 
his servant, says the psalm. And so with all the rest. 
When we say that our life is sustained by Forces mighty 
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and inscrutable, working in ways hidden to us, but always 
and unerringly, with a skill and perfection far beyond the 
reach of our thought or the cunning of our hand, we are 
saying in our way what the Bible says in its way: “He 
hath given his angels charge concerning thee, to keep thee 
in all thy ways.” 

Now it is the business of Science to tell us all that can be 
found out accurately about the things that make up the 
world,— their orderly arrangement, succession, and so on,— 
especially what will be of any practical use to us. It is the 
business of Philosophy to find out, if it can, what these 
things are in themselves, apart from the way in which they 
become known to us; or, in default of that, to trace out the 
laws of thought by which we grasp them. It is the business 
of Religion to take the best symbol it can get of those 
forces — spiritual, moral, vital—which act upon us, and 
to use it in the best way, to cultivate the affection, to build 
up the character, and to guide the conduct. In these 
matters, objective truth is outside its province, as it certainly 
is beyond our reach. “ We teach the wisdom of God in a 
mystery,” says Paul. What is wisdom? It is practical 
knowledge, not speculative or theoretical. What is a mys- 
tery? In the sense here used, it is the symbolic representa- 
tion of a truth. We must take the symbol that comes near- 
est home to us. 

As to the truth of fact behind it, there is not the least 
likelihood that we shall ever, in this life, know more about 
it than we do now. We see such things, Paul says, “dimly, 
in a mirror”; that is, by reflection from some other thing. 
This very symbolism of angels,—I am not at all sure that it 
is not as good as any we can get. There is nothing, that I 
see, in the least unreasonable in supposing that the spaces 
in which we live—what we may call the spiritual atmos- 
phere of our life —are filled with intelligent and conscious 
being. If I look into a drop of water from a pool, through 
the marvellous eye of science, I find it swarming with life. 
So, for anything we can know, may be the vaster spheres 
about us. 
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At least, there is intelligent Force, always and minutely 
present, which if we were poets it would be easy to clothe 
with form, and call the manifestations of it angels, and show 
how, as in Jacob’s vision, they are continually ascending 
and descending between us and God. We do not know 
anything about it; but this we see,—that our life is apt 
enough to be sordid, dull, and sorrowful, and that any view 
of it which clothes it for a moment, in one of our better 
moods, with living glory is a strength and a help. 

This, too, we may be sure of,— that whatever our imagi- 
nation may be, the reality is greater and more splendid than 
our imagination. We are but slowly educated to the point 
where we can take a less unworthy view of things. We are 
dazzled and bewildered just now with the rapid accumula- 
tions of our knowledge. A riper experience, we may hope, 
will work it up into the material of a nobler and brighter 
faith. 


J. H. ALLEN. 


TYLER’S HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE.* 


It is a comparatively unhackneyed theme to the discussion 
of which Mr. Tyler addresses himself in these volumes. 
There have been cyclopzdias and compends of American lit- 
erature to a considerable number, and more or less compre- 
hensive surveys of some portions of the field. The Cyclo- 
pedia by the brothers Duyckinck and Allibone’s Dictionary 
are works which cannot be spared from the shelves of any 
well-proportioned library ; and Mr. Whipple’s monograph on 
the literature of the last hundred years is one of the best 
papers in The First Century of the Republic. But Mr. 
Tyler is the first writer who, with adequate knowledge and 
a firm grasp of his subject, has sought to trace the origin and 
the growth of American literature from its beginnings down 
to our own time, and to assign to the various writers their 
appropriate rank. It used to be said, indeed, not many 
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years ago, that we had no American literature, — that our 
authors were mere provincials, the feeble copies of English 
models; and there was much foolish talk, and much foolish 
writing, about the demand for a national literature. Fortu- 
nately that sort of cant has gone out of fashion; and it is 
now recognized that we have a literature which grew up 
naturally in the circumstances of our position and history, 
and which is worth studying. It would have been strange 
indeed if our fathers, brought up in the English universities, 
or looking back across the ocean to England as the home of 
their ancestors, should not have reflected in their writings 
something of the influence of men of genius who spoke and 
wrote in their own language. It would have been still more 
strange if men of vigorous intellects and sincere purpose 
placed in a new country, with new institutions, and with 
strangely different influences around them, should not have 
derived from their new surroundings some new and charac- 
teristic habits of thought and expression. To show how 
these influences wrought is the task which Mr. Tyler has 
set himself. 

His history, of which we have before us only the first in- 
stalment, has been judiciously planned, and, if we may judge 
from the volumes now published, carefully executed. “Upon 
no topic of literary estimation,” the author says in his pref- 
ace, “have I formed an opinion at second hand. In every 
instance, I have examined for myself the work under consid- 
eration.” The judgments which he pronounces are candid, 
and for the most part such as will be generally accepted by 
critics familiar with the writings passed in review, though 
there is perhaps a tendency to exaggerate the merits of these 
early writings. The extracts from them interwoven in his 
text have been well chosen, but his frequent omission of 
parenthetical remarks gives to them an appearance of literary 
finish which would be sought for in vain in the passages as 
originally written. His own style is clear and forceful, dis- 
figured only by an occasional colloquialism and by a few 
words not sanctioned by good writers. It is only when he 
attempts to be humorous that he sinks below the level of 
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his high theme. He has an evident fondness for the mirth- 
ful side of our literature, and a genuine appreciation of what 
is humorous in other writers; but his own efforts in this 
direction cannot be regarded as successful. 

Mr. Tyler divides the history of American literature in 
the colonial period into two parts, the first extending from 
the settlement of Jamestown to the year 1676, and the 
second coming down to 1765. The lines of division are 
somewhat arbitrary, so far as mere literary differences 
are concerned; but they mark important stages in the 
political progress of the colonies. In 1676 our fathers first 
acquired an assured position on this soil by the overthrow 
and death of Philip and the close of the second of the 
great Indian wars in which they were forced to engage. 
In 1765 the idea of united action, dimly shadowed forth 
by the New England Confederacy of 1643, first became 
continental ; and the meeting of the first Colonial Congress 
at New York was the precursor of those more famous assem- 
blies which were among the efficient means of throwing off 
the dependence of the colonies on a foreign power. These 
dates correspond sufficiently well with two stages in our 
literary history; and for Mr. Tyler’s purpose no more con- 
venient dates could have been selected. From the first 
American literature has had a natural growth and develop- 
ment; and it is easy to see a great difference between the 
writings of the first of Mr. Tyler’s two colonial periods and 
the writings which came at a later date. With the opening 
and progress of the controversy with the mother country, 
our literature took on a new character, and there was a still 
more marked difference in spirit and form. If these consid- 
erations are kept in mind, no reader is likely to be misled by 
the somewhat artificial lines which the requirements of Mr. 
Tyler’s plan compelled him to draw. In addition to these 
larger divisions, he has distributed his materials into chapters 
treating of the literature of the several colonies according to 
their geographical position, and in the case of the more pro- 
lific colonies according to the specific character of the several 
classes of writings themselves. 
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As Mr. Tyler justly points out, the earliest motive of the 
settlers of this continent in writing books was to send home 
to their friends in the Old World news of themselves and 
descriptions of their new surroundings. In this view the 
preéminence as the father of American literature belongs by 
undisputed right to Captain John Smith. Smith’s reputa- 
tion for veracity has been sadly shaken by the thorough sift- 
ing which his writings have received in our time, and it is 
certain that his various accounts of Powhatan and Poca- 
hontas cannot be reconciled with each other. But his liter- 
ary merits are by no means small, and it is perhaps not 
difficult to disengage the true from the false in his writings. 
He was an adventurer who had seen much of various parts 
of the world, and he was never troubled by an excess of 
modesty in telling what he had himself done. But he was a 
man: thoroughly in earnest in all his undertakings, and he did 
much for which he should be held in honorable recollection. 
We must pardon much to his vanity and his imagination, 
but no one who has read his most suggestive and instructive 
writings will hesitate to accept Mr. Tyler’s judgment of 
them, when characterizing the 7rue Relation of Virginia,— 
the earliest and most trustworthy of Smith’s books on that 
colony: “There appears in it some chronic misunderstand- 
ing between the nominatives and their verbs ; now and then 
the words and clauses of a sentence are jumbled together in 
blinding heaps; but in spite of all its crudities, here is 
racy English, pure English, the sinewy, picturesque, and 
throbbing diction of the navigators and soldiers of the Eliza- 
bethan time.” What is true of this book is true also of 
Smith’s other writings. We read what he says of his own 
prowess with an incredulous questioning; but on other 
points we have few or n6é doubts, and the raciness and pict- 
uresqueness of his style no one can deny. 

Smith was the author of nine separate publications is- 
sued between 1608 and 1631, the year of his death. The 
original editions are extremely rare; but most of his writ- 
ings are easily accessible in modern reprints. Of these 
books, though nearly all of them relate either to Virginia or 
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to New England, only two were written while Smith was a 
colonist in America, and these alone are regarded by Mr. 
Tyler as coming within his plan. With them, however, he 
also includes a letter by Smith never printed separately. 
The first of these books, and the earliest of Smith’s writ- 
ings, is A True Relation of Virginia, a republication of which 
was issued twelve or thirteen years ago under the thor- 
oughly competent editorship of Mr. Charles Deane, to whom 
we are also indebted for a reprint of Smith’s New England's 
Trials, the scarcest of his writings. The True Relation 
covers a period of a little more than a year, and is a simple 
and graphic narrative which records, no doubt with sub- 
stantial accuracy, the history of the colony and of Smith’s 
own adventures during that period. It is from a comparison 
of this volume with the accounts of what befell him during 
the same period, published many years afterward, that his 
reputation for honesty has most severely suffered; but this 
book will always be read with interest, not only as the first 
book coming from America, but also for the picturesqueness 
and vigor of its style, and, as Mr. Tyler remarks, it “is not 
unworthy to be the beginning of the New English literature 
in America.” The second of Smith’s American writings is 
found only in The General History of Virginia, first published 
in London in 1624, and reprinted at Richmond in Virginia in 
1819. It is a reply to a letter of instructions from the Com- 
pany in London, and is fitly described by Mr. Tyler as “a 
most vigorous, trenchant, and characteristic piece of writing, 
a transcript of the intense spirit of the man who wrote it, 
all ablaze with the light it casts into that primal hot-bed of 
wrangling, indolence, and misery, the village of James- 
town.” The third composition coming under Mr. Tyler’s 
notice is the Map of Virginia, published at Oxford in 1612, 
and also substantially reproduced in the General History. 
It is mainly devoted to the geography and natural history of 
the ceuntry; but the writer never sinks his personality, and 
it has a freshness and vigor, both of thought and expression, 
characteristic of this hot-headed pioneer of American civil- 
ization. It is with these writings that American literature 
begins. ; 
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Contemporaneous with Smith are several other names 
familiar to the students of our early history, but with a 
single exception the interest attaching to them is historical 
rather than literary. The writings of William Strachey, 
Alexander Whitaker, John Pory, and the rest, cannot, 
indeed, be spared from the materials for our colonial history ; 
but their literary merits are not of a high order. In George 
Sandys, however, we have an author of a higher rank; and 
it is one of the most curious and interesting facts in our 
early literary history, that the larger part of his translation 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses was made in Virginia. The first 
five books had been translated before he left England, but 
the remaining ten books were added in Virginia, where he 
held an official appointment, under circumstances not usually 
regarded as favorable to literary composition,— after a hard 
day’s work in very different fields of labor, and “ by that un- 
perfect light,” as he calls it, “which was snatched from the 
hours of night and repose.” As a poet, he received high 
praise from critics so competent to express a judgment as 
Dryden and Pope, and Mr. Tyler truly describes it as 
“the first utterance of the conscious literary spirit, articu- 
lated in America. The writings which precede this book 
in our literary history —the writings of Captain John 
Smith, of Percy, of Strachey, of Whitaker, of Pory,— 
were all produced for some immediate practical purpose, and 
not with any avowed literary intentions. This book may 
well have for us a sort of sacredness, as being the first mon- 
ument of English poetry, of classical scholarship, and of 
deliberate literary art, reared on these shores. And when we 
open the book, and examine it with reference to its merits, 
first, as a faithful rendering of the Latin text, and second, 
as a specimen of fluent, idiomatic, and musical English 
poetry, we find that in both particulars it is a work that we 
may be proud to claim as in some sense our own, and to 
honor as the morning-star at once of poetry and of scholar- 
ship in the new world.” Sandys stands alone in our early 
literature; and during the remainder of Mr. Tyler’s first colo- 
nial period, we look in vain in Virginia and the other South- 
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ern,colonies for his successor. In them the literature is almost 
nothing, comprising, indeed, only a few tracts connected 
with the first settlement of Maryland and with Bacon’s 
Rebellion. 

This intellectual barrenness is in striking contrast with 
the fruitfulness of the New England mind during the same 
period ; and the difference cannot fail to strike every one, 
even on the most cursory survey of our early literature. 
The causes of this difference are not far to seek, and are 
well pointed out by Mr. Tyler. As he shows, they are 
found in the character of the early settlers of Virginia; in 
the peculiarities of their social organization, which tended 
‘to foster domestic isolation on large estates, with little com- 
munication with one another, rather than to build up popu- 
lous towns and villages; in the scarcity of schools; and in 
the repressive policy of the colonial government, which 
frowned on everything like intellectual activity. “For the 
first forty years the larger portion of the settlers in Vir- 
ginia,” we are told, “were of inferior quality, personally 
and socially: many of them were tramps from the pave- 
ments of London; vagrants who wandered to Virginia be- 
cause they had to wander somewhere; gentlemen of fashion 
who were out at the elbow; aristocrats gone to seed; 
‘“broken men,” adventurers, bankrupts, criminals.’” Then, 
during the period of the Commonwealth in England, there 
came over churchmen and cavaliers who sought a refuge 
from the hated rule of the Puritans, followed, after the Res- 
toration, by a few emigrants of a nobler character, who 
preferred the more genial climate of Virginia to the rigors 
of a New England winter. These men did not naturally 
fuse themselves into one community, and dispersion rather 
than concentration was the law under which Virginia was 
peopled. It was perhaps an inevitable result of this ten- 
dency that there should be few schools, and that religious 
institutions should languish ; and it is certain that the chil- 
dren grew up in ignorance, and the people became narrow 
and bigoted. Added to all this, the governors of the 
colony looked on education as a great evil. “I thank God 
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there are no free schools, nor printing,” was the official 
declaration of Sir William Berkeley; “and I hope we shall 
not have, these hundred years; for learning has brought 
disobedience, and heresy, and sects into the world, and 
printing has divulged them, and libels against the best gov- 
ernment. God keep us from both.” For more than half a 
century after this outburst there was no printing-press in 
Virginia; and it was not long before the Declaration of 
Independence that a second printing-press was set up. The 
whole story is told by Mr. Tyler in a single sentence: 
“Thought was not free in Virginia; religion was not free 
in Virginia; and this by the explicit and reiterated choice 
of the people of Virginia.” It is the fashion to accuse the 
fathers of New England of narrowness, superstition, and 
bigotry, and Mr. Tyler is not inclined to overlook their 
shortcomings; but the most characteristic fruits of these 
roots of ill-omen are to be found on other soil. 

During this period New England had a series of writers 
of various and substantial merits; and among their produc- 
tions are some writings of great and permanent value. It 
was the good fortune of Plymouth and Massachusetts to 
have for their governors two men who left full and trust- 
worthy records of the beginnings of social life in the com- 
munities whose destinies they shaped and moulded. Brad- 
ford’s History and Winthrop’s Journal are of inestimable 
worth to the historian; and their loss would have left a blank 
in our early literature which nothing else can supply. Con- 
sidered merely as literary productions, they are worthy to 
stand at the head of American historical literature. Though 
written in the midst of other and more pressing duties, and 
occasionally descending to trivialities at which one cannot 
restrain a smile, they contain not a few passages of grave, 
dignified, and sustained eloquence. To the same class of 
writings belong Morton’s Memorial, which until the fort- 
unate recovery of Bradford’s manuscript in 1855, enjoyed 
a very high reputation, but is now seldom cited, and John- 
son’s Wonder- Working Providence, —a book singularly crude 
both in thought and style, but of which Mr. Tyler very 
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truly says, “There is hardly a trait of Puritanism, either 
noble or narrow or grim, that does not represent itself in 
some line of this book.” 

Of inferior importance, but not to be overlooked in any 
survey of American literature, are Bradford and Winslow’s 
journal of the first Pilgrim explorations — better known 
as Mourt’s Relation, Higginson’s New England’s Plantation, 
Wood's New England's Prospect, and Josselyn’s two tracts, 
—“New England’s Rarities Discovered” and the “Two 
Voyages to New England.” All of these books have been 
reprinted within a comparatively few years, and are well 
known to every one who has made any thorough study of 
New England history. They trace in simple, terse, and 
manly style the first adventures of the little band of Pil- 
grims, or describe the condition and prospects of the country, 
or make us acquainted with its flora and fauna. It is a 
curious and noteworthy circumstance that one of the ear- 
liest of American books is a work on natural history; and 
its substantial accuracy has been attested by a distinguished 
botanist in our own time. 

Another class of writers, less esteemed by later genera- 
tions but far more influential with their contemporaries, was 
composed of the ministers, who not only delivered weekly 
sermons and lectures, of many of which manuscript notes 
still exist, but who printed numerous elaborate treatises. 
Foremost among these were Hooker and Shepard, of Cam- 
bridge, and Cotton, of Boston,— men of great learning and 
ability, trained in the English university of Cambridge, and 
who in happier times would have held conspicuous rank in 
the mother country. They were uncompromising in their 
adherence to the doctrines of Calvin, and in their preaching 
kept back none of the terrors of the law. We read un- 
moved, except with admiration of the intellectual power dis- 
played, those tremendous denunciations which must have 
scorched the very souls of our fathers; and it is curious and 
interesting to note how little sympathy Mr. Tyler, a grad- 
uate at Andover, has with the accredited Orthodox doctrines 
of a former generation. Referring to these writings, he says: 
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“They are devoted to a theology that yet lingers in the 
memory of mankind only through certain shells of words 
long since emptied of their original meanings. Neverthe- 
less, these writings are monuments of vast learning, and of 
a stupendous intellectual energy both in the men who pro- 
duced them, and in the men who listened to them. Of 
course they can never be recalled to any vital human in- 
terest. They have long since done their work in moving 
the minds of men. Few of them can be cited as literature. 
In the mass they can only be labelled by the antiquarians 
and laid away upon shelves to be looked at occasionally as 
curiosities of verbal expression.” 

Another great name in this period is that of Roger Will- 
iams. He had an inborn and inextinguishable love of con- 
troversy. At Plymouth he had the reputation of being 
“unsettled in judgment,” and he excited contentions in the 
church which led to his abrupt removal. At Salem he de- 
nied the validity of our charter and the right of the settlers 
to the lands which they occupied, and excommunicated his 
wife because she did not wholly share his opinions. And 
one of the last acts of his life was to row in an open boat 
from Providence to Newport, in order that he might en- 
gage in a wordy war with the Quakers. Though he was 
the apostle of liberty of conscience he was singularly in- 
tolerant toward those who differed with him in opinion; 
and his writings abound in the fiercest and bitterest invec- 
tives. As Dr. Palfrey remarks, he was not surpassed in the 
art of vituperation by the Quakers themselves, skilful as 
they were in the use of scurrilous and exasperating lan- 
guage. Mr. Tyler devotes upward of twenty pages to Will- 
iams and his writings, and to both he awards a higher meed 
of praise than would generally be assigned to them outside 
of the religious denomination which claims him as one of 
its great lights and the State of which he was the founder. 

A unique place in our literature belongs to the Rev. Na- 
thaniel Ward of Ipswich, author of The Simple Cobler of 
Aggawam, who, oddly enough, is included by Mr. Tyler in 
the chapter which contains his account of Roger Williams. 
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His name deserves to be held in perpetual honor as the au- 
thor of the Body of Liberties, adopted by Massachusetts in 
1641, the first New England code of laws, but he is perhaps 
even better known by the humorous production named 
above, the first of its kind in American literature. The 
character of the book is well described by Mr. Tyler. “It 
is a tremendous partisan pamphlet,” he says, “ intensely vital 
even yet, full of fire, wit, whim, eloquence, sarcasm, invec- 
tive, patriotism, bigotry. One would have to search long 
among the rubbish of books thrown forth to the public 
during those hot and teeming days, to find one more authen- 
tically representing the stir, the earnestness, the intolerance, 
the hope, and the wrath of the times than does this book.” 
And in another place he adds that, on the whole, it is “a 
droll and pungent bit of American prose, with many literary 
offences upon its head: an excessive fondness for antithesis ; 
an untempered enjoyment of quirks and turns and petty 
freaks of phraseology; the pursuit of puns and metaphors 
beyond all decorum ; the blurring of its sentences with great 
daubs and patches of Latin quotation; the willing employ- 
ment of outlandish and uncouth words belonging to no lan- 
guage at all, sometimes huddled together into combinations 
that defy syntax and set all readers aghast.” In a word 
the book is a satire on the licentiousness of opinion and the 
frivolity and aimlessness of living in America, and on the 
political turmoils in England, with an attempt to point out 
the remedy for these evils. 

Mr. Tyler devotes the last chapter of his first volume to 
the verse-writers. Passing by Morrell’s Latin poem on New 
England and his own English translation of it, together with 
a few slight productions by other writers, there are only 
two books which claim notice, The Bay Psalm Book and 
Anne Bradstreet’s Poems. The first is a marvellous pro- 
duction, fearfully and wonderfully made; and if it can be 
considered as in any sense representing the poetical taste of 
its authors or of the community which must, we suppose, 
have tried to sing from it, the standard of poetry must have 
been set hopelessly low. “The verses, indeed,” as Mr. 
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Tyler says, “seem to have been hammered out on an anvil, 
by blows from a blacksmith’s sledge. Everywhere in the 
book, is manifest the agony which it cost the writers to find 
two words that would rhyme —more or less; and so often as 
this arduous feat is achieved, the poetic athlete appears to 
pause awhile from sheer exhaustion, panting heavily for 
breath.” To the first part of Shepard’s well-known advice 
they paid no attention :— 
“You Roxb’ry poets, keep clear of the crime 

Of missing to give us very good rhyme. 

And you of Dorchester, your verses lengthen, 

But with the text’s own words you will them strengthen.” 
To Mrs. Bradstreet’s poems considerable space is given,— 
more, indeed, than their very slender merits justify. But 
Mr. Tyler does not attempt to magnify their merits, and his 
characterization will be accepted by every one who has 
tried painfully to struggle through them. “Upon the 
whole,” he says, “it is impossible to deny that Anne Brad- 
street was sadly misguided by the poetical standards of her 
religious sect and of her literary period, and that the vast 
bulk of her writings consists not of poetry, but of metrical 
theology and chronology and politics and physics.” 

The writers of this period were, almost without exception, 
we believe, born on the other side of the Atlantic, and 
received their first intellectual impulses from the English 
colleges, while the precise character of their writings was 
determined by their new surroundings. But the writers of 
the second of Mr. Tyler’s periods, were, almost without 
exception, wholly the product of our own soil. In New 
England there was a succession of writers in the various 
departments of literature of marked ability, and reflecting, 
in large measure, the characteristic features of the age. Of 
the verse-writers in this second period, the Rev. Michael 
Wigglesworth is the most conspicuous figure. His Day of 
Doom passed through many editions, and has been twice 
reprinted in our own time. Its jaunty, jingling versifica- 
tion makes it easy reading, in spite of its stern Calvinism ; 
and it will long be read as a literary curiosity. But his 
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theme, as he treats it, was essentially devoid of the poetic 
element, and it is impossible to find, even in the pages of 
Jonathan Edwards, a theology more utterly opposed to all 
our modern ideas. “As a poet,” says Mr. Tyler, “Michael 
Wigglesworth stands for New England Puritanism, confront- 
ing with steady gaze the sublime and hideous dogmas of its 
creed, and trying to use those dogmas for the admonition 
and consolation of mankind by putting them into song. A 
sensitive, firm, wide-ranging, unresting spirit, he looks out 
mournfully over the throngs of men that fill the world,— 
most of them totally depraved, all of them caught, from 
farthest eternity, in the adamantine meshes of God’s decrees ; 
the most of them, also, being doomed in advance, by those 
decrees, to an endless existence of ineffable torment,— and 
upon this situation of affairs, the excellent Michael Wiggles- 
worth proposes to make poetry. Such as it is, it is abso- 
lutely sincere, grim, pathetic, horrible. He chants, with 
utter frankness, the chant of Christian fatalism, the moan of 
earthly vanity and sorrow, the physical bliss of the saved, 
the physical tortures of the damned.” This poem is the 
only specially noteworthy metrical production in our second 
colonial period, unless an exception should be made in 
favor of the Pietas et Gratulatio, a very loyal outburst 
from Harvard College, on occasion of the death of George 
II. and the accession of George III., in Greek, Latin, and 
English. With our knowledge of these two sovereigns, it 
would seem that no poet could have had a more uncon- 
genial theme; but it must be remembered that we know a 
great deal more about all the Georges than our ancestors 
did; and as mere works of scholarship, these poems will 
bear a creditable comparison with similar productions of 
that period in England. 

Mr. Tyler passes from the verse-writers to what he calls 
“the Dynasty of the Mathers.” It is too large a theme 
for our space, and we can only intimate a doubt whether he 
has assigned a sufficiently high place to Increase Mather, as 
compared with the rank accorded to Cotton Mather. It is 
true that the father was a man of action rather than a man 
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of thought; but it has always seemed to us that he had a 
more balanced mind than the son, and that at a critical 
period in our history he rendered important services to the 
colony. Mr. Tyler does not exaggerate when he writes of 
the father, that “on the day when he was graduated at our 
little rustic university, he had the accomplishments usual 
among the best scholars of the best universities of the Old 
World; he could converse fluently in Latin, and could read 
and write Hebrew and Greek; and his numberless publica- 
tions in after life bear marks of a range of learned reading 
that widened as he went on in years, and drew into its 
hospitable gulf some portions of nearly all literature, es- 
pecially the most uncouth.” Cotton Mather was a man of 
even greater learning, but he was credulous and inaccurate 
in the extreme. He was the victim of strong prejudices, 
and at times one is forced to doubt whether he is quite hon- 
est in what he says. The Magnalia could not be spared 
from our literature; but the well-informed reader always 
feels anxious to see the original authorities for what Mather 
states in his own words. It is quite possible that Mr. 
Savage, Mr. Quincy, and Mr. Upham failed to do him full 
justice, but his reputation sadly declined as, one after an- 
other, they gave to the world their estimates of him. “ On 
no disputed question of fact,” says Mr. Tyler, “is the un- 
aided testimony of Cotton Mather of much weight; and it 
is probably true, as a very acute though very unfriendly 
modern critic of his has declared, that he has ‘ published 
more errors of carelessness than any other writer on the his- 
tory of New England.’” 

From the Mathers, who were prominent in every political 
intrigue of the period, Mr. Tyler naturally passes to other 
writers, who are known simply as painters of the character 
and manners of the time, or as less actively engaged in the 
discussion of contemporary questions. Foremost among the 
diarists, not only from her sex, but also from the amusing 
and piquant character of her graphic little narrative of a 
journey from Boston to New York, is Madam Sarah Knight, 
a woman of keen wit and an observing eye. A much greater 
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person,—one of the famous men, indeed, in our history,— 
is Chief-Justice Sewall, a man of strong convictions and 
sturdy principles, with a marked fondness for theological 
studies and the most unquestioning religious faith. His 
diary, of which the first instalment has just been published 
by the Massachusetts Historical Society, is a strange farrago 
of details so trivial that it is hard to understand how a man 
of Sewall’s intellectual capacity could have deemed them 
worthy of record, and of important facts which throw new 
light on our early history, and help to form a picture of the 
age of unequalled clearness and exactness. He combines in 
his own person the character of a mere diarist and of an 
important and influential actor in some of the most memo- 
rable transactions of his age. The Rev. John Wise, of Ips- 
wich, is best known by his sturdy and manly opposition to 
the tyranny of Sir Edmund Andros, but he was also a writer 
of no little ability, and several of his productions had a de- 
servedly high reputation in hisown day. His writings, how- 
ever, have passed into oblivion, and we confess that our own 
knowledge of him is almost wholly confined to the part 
which he took in opposition to Andros. But Mr. Tyler 
pronounces him “upon the whole the most powerful and 
brilliant prose-writer produced in this country during the 
colonial period.” Some of the passages quoted by him 
seem to justify this praise. Two which he extracts from 
The Churches’ Quarrel Espoused are too striking not to be 
cited here. “Order,” says Wise, anticipating Pope, “is both 
the beauty and safety of the universe. Take away the de- 
corum whereby the whole hangs together, the great frame 
of Nature is unpinned, and drops piece from piece; and out 
of a beautiful structure we have a chaos.” Equally fine 
is another passage: “If men are trusted with duty, they 
must trust that, and not events. If men are placed at helm 
to steer in all weather that blows, they must not be afraid 
of the waves or a wet coat.” 

Turning to the department of history and biography, and 
passing by several books which can scarcely be said to have 
a permanent interest except to the antiquary, we encounter 
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two names of wider significance, — the Rev. William Hub- 
bard of Ipswich and the Rev. Thomas Prince of Boston. 
The first wrote a History of New England, which has 
been somewhat undervalued from the fact that the most 
valuable part of it was drawn from Winthrop’s journal. 
Though written about two centuries ago, in pursuance of a 
vote of the General Court of Massachusetts, it was not 
printed until 1815, and such were the animosities engen- 
dered by the Revolution that it is only within a year that 
some missing pages have been supplied from an early manu- 
script copy carried to England by a loyalist refugee. Hub- 
bard wrote another work,—a History of the Indian 
Wars,— which comes into direct comparison with Increase 
Mather’s history of the same period, and to which Mr. Tyler 
assigns a higher value than to the General History, but this 
is an opinion from which there is room for a strong dissent. 
Whatever deduction must be made from the General His- 
tory on account of its plagiarisms, it is a work of real merit 
and its general accuracy has never been impugned. But in 
the latter respect the History of the Troubles with the In- 
dians will not bear critical examination. Thomas Prince 
has a twofold reputation, as the diligent gatherer of that 
priceless collection of early American books known as the 
Prince Library and now in the custody of the Boston Public 
Library, and as the author of The New England Chronol- 
ogy. The work is a marvel of patient industry and exact 
research, and it can never be superseded, but it is impos- 
sible to take up the volume without a feeling of extreme 
regret that Prince had not begun with the landing of the 
Pilgrims instead of the creation of the world. If his plan 
had been less ambitious his work would have been of far 
greater value, and it might have been completed, instead of 
remaining, as it now is, a mere fragment. 2 

In the department of pulpit oratory are several great 
names, to each of which Mr. Tyler has rendered full justice, 
— William Stoughton, who was educated for the ministry, 
and in that capacity is best known from his Election Sermon 
with its felicitous characterization of the first settlers, — 
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‘God sifted a whole nation that he might send choice grain 
over into this wilderness,” — but who is still better known 
by his various services as statesman and judge; Samuel 
Willard, the author of a Complete Body of Divinity of 
huge bulk and of not less remarkable learning and ability, 
the fruit of nineteen years of study; Mather Byles, the cler- 
ical wit and zealous loyalist ; Jonathan Mayhew, the great 
patriot preacher; Charles Chauncy, the sturdy opponent 
of Whitfield, and the earliest American writer against the 
doctrine of everlasting punishment; and above all Jonathan 
Edwards, whose European fame surpasses that of all his con- 
temporaries, and whose works will probably be read long 
after the theological system of which he is the most powerful 
defender has ceased to influence any man. Each of these 
would demand more than a passing nctice, if we had not 
already exhausted the proper limits of this article. 

In New York and Pennsylvania are the first appearances 
of literary activity and the first contributions to the forma- 
tion of a national literature; and if Virginia, from the cir- 
cumstances already suggested, added less than New England 
to the common stock, we still find there a few prominent 
names, better known, indeed, to the historian and the anti- 
quary than to the mere student of literature. Robert Bev- 
erley, Byrd of Westover, and William Stith are not very 
familiar names to the latter, but to the former they are full 
of significance. 

These are the most conspicuous and important names in 
the history of our colonial literature. To some of them 
belongs the rare praise which Bacon accords to the founders 
of States, and all impressed themselves strongly on their con- 
temporaries. In dealing with them Mr. Tyler has shown a 
conscientious fidelity of research, a thoroughness of knowl- 
edge, and a fairness of judgment, which give to his work, so 
far as it has extended, very great value. If the remaining 
portions shall be executed with the same thoroughness and 
impartiality he will render to our literature a service not to 
be lightly esteemed, and secure for himself a distinguished 
place among writers in this department. The best history 
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of English literature has been written by a Frenchman: the 
best book on American institutions was also written by a 
Frenchman. It will be matter for regret if we cannot add, 
as an offset to this humiliating confession, that the best book 
on American literature has been written by an American. 
C. C. Smiru. 


THE ANGEL IN THE SHADOW. 


If childhood were given to introspection, which happily it 
is not as a rule, it would say, “I think the day’s begun so 
sweet.” For “heaven lies about our infancy,’— the heaven 
of innocence and loving protection; and with head erect and 
steps elate we run through the golden day of human life, 
the paradise of ignorance. To be sure there are exceptional 
cases, for children are not more alike than their elders; and 
some of them are too early touched to meditation and per- 
plexed by vital questions, such as the cause of what they 
see, the being of a God, the problem of evil, and the heart- 
sickening suspicion that even their parents do wrong. 
These questions and suspicions, brooded over, become mor- 
bid, and are not confined to the over-sensitive, but some- 
times disturb healthy, happy children, the undercurrent of 
whose reflections is not suspected. A marked instance of 
this was in the case of an unusually blithe, merry child, who 
was tormented for years by the dread of annihilation, en- 
dured in silence from dread of having her fear confirmed by 
her elders. And, if there be no apprehension of future evil, 
there are frequent keen, though short-lived, sorrows that 
press heavily on inexperience; for though “a child’s philoso- 
phy is that everything will be got along with somehow by 
grown people,” that philosophy breaks down when grown 
people or adverse circumstances dispute its eager will. Still, 
however marred our childhood may have been by premature 
fear or sorrow, in looking back out of the deeper darkness 
we see that the shadow was light, and that within it rested 
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with folded wings “ the beautiful bird of God, that is, angel,” 
—the angel of child-like trust. 

“Nine times out of ten it is over the Bridge of Sighs that 
we pass the narrow gulf from youth to manhood.” Critical 
of others, dissatisfied with self, with an unquenchable yearn- 
ing for happiness, and.a terrible sinking of the heart as 
every bubble bursts, many a well-disposed young person is 
saved from inanity or despair by the blessed necessity of 
labor for physical support, when inward unrest is merged in 
conflict with man and circumstance, doubt of Providence 
and self exchanged for distrust of humanity, the mood of the 
cynic becoming the climate of the mind, life a game, and 
mankind divided by the crude experience into knaves and 
fools. With the springs of existence embittered, the shadow 
gathers blackness. 

Between the ages of thirty and forty we find ourselves in 
a “wild, rough, and stubborn wood; the atmosphere is 
laden with the woes and cares of men and of broken house- 
holds.” The prevailing unhappiness afflicts as a personal 
concern, some signal instance of misfortune haunts our 
imagination, till doubt of Providence in this world necessi- 
tates immortality,— when individual misery and universal 
woe shall be righted. 

There is a shadow in the reflection that as a man is born 
so he remains, in spite of education, example, circumstance. 
That “the child is father to the man” is pressed on us con- 
tinually. The nervous, excitable, uncontrollable boy does 
not develop into the calm, self-possessed, reasonable man, 
while the gentle, tractable, docile girl usually blossoms into 
the meek, amiable, comfortable woman. We are baffled 
and disheartened as we think over the lives of those we 
know intimately, and mark how the innate traits, the per- 
verse dispositions that made their childhood a trial even to 
those who loved them tenderly, and a torment to them- 
selves, become a portentous, close-wrapped shadow, a mali- 
cious fate, as it were, to rob them of the joy, and, still worse, 
of the precious opportunity, of life. So that the sad motto 
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of their life would seem to be a verse that I used to make 
my mother repeat in her clear, exquisite voice : — 


“ My cradle was the couch of care, 
And sorrow rocked me in it; 
Fate seemed her saddest robes to wear 
On the first day that saw me there, 
And darkly shadowed with despair 
My earliest minute.” 


But, sometimes, out of this forlornness comes a very sweet 
angel. Just as on the wrinkled face dawns a peace the 
round and blooming countenance never knew, so the scarred 
and worn heart that has lost the spring of existence, having 
at last learned the lesson of its bitter discipline, shines 
nobler in ruins than when it towered in pristine strength ; 
and we joyfully confess its last days were its best. 

A shadow, too, in the thought that if our life had been 
differently ordered, if we had been brought up by the high- 
toned of whom we read, who seem removed from the weak- 
ness of humanity, we now might be moral heroes and human 
benefactors. Occasionally we are blessed with the sight of 
a face so benignant or so intelligent that we ask impatiently, 
Why was not out lot cast with such an one, instead of with 
the many, who, if the object of their lives had been to main- 
tain an impassive aspect, could not have been more success- 
ful, and whose faces seem the transcript of dull minds and 
cold hearts? Or, a friendship for which we hoped seems 
about to fail, and we apply to ourselves this touching pas- 
sage: “* What if they were never to understand each other, 
but to drift away, having only met to part, like those shep- 
herds of the Russian plains, who, in their national songs, 
meet, tell each other a little of their history in a wild 
plaintive strain that has no closing chord, and then, as the 
singers part never to see each other again, the echo of their 
complainte dies away over the flat steppes? There are lives 
like that, that end without concluding; and is her life to be 
like a Scythian shepherd’s song?” But this shadow is the 
shadow of selfishness. Once become “inwardly. unaffect- 
edly, and unalterably devout,” and not only the face of 
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Nature but of humanity becomes glorified. We no longer 
despise our life companions, but our former selves. And we 
tenderly ask, Who are all these poor, halting, faltering 
people? to answer, God’s children, our brethren. 

Sometimes the shadow is impatience with prevailing ob- 
tuseness, the difficulty of making others see the necessity of 
reform or the safety of conservatism. But this shadow is 
light compared with what presses on us when we clearly see 
that, though the spirit is willing, the flesh is weak, and 
that, in spite of our prayers and resolves and humble hopes, 
the end of one year finds us very much the same as the 
end of another. Why were we placed here with a tender 
conscience ever pricking us on to duty, while inability 
makes us slip back two steps for one we take forward? Or, 
religious doubt, so prevalent at the present, searches and 
sifts with a teasing persistence, till rebuked by faithful 
work and patient trust. For, at last, it is seen that the 
shadow of doubt cannot be dispersed by the intellect, how- 
ever searching and keen, but is lifted by being pressed to 
the heart. As Tauler says, “ Accepting suffering for faith, 
then comes comfort. Now our soul’s compass will point 
more steadily upward,— we shall walk freer from the world, 
kinder to our neighbor, nearer to our God, our sorrow less 
apparent, because closer worn.” 

But the deepest shadow, as it seems to us,—for we are not 
now considering the shadow of sin, which is, indeed, more 
than a shadow,—is that which haunts the mind diseased. 
Easily moved the human heart is to help physical suffering 
and relieve apparent want, but it is more than deaf to, it is 
provoked by, the claims of the numerous class called “ ner- 
vous,” —uninteresting to most, baffling to all. It requires 
the most delicate tact, the finest spiritual harmony, to allow 
for, to minister to, sickness of the mind, and not a little 
personal suffering to make us capable of rendering “the 
tender and respectful pity,—an exquisite homage to mis- 
fortune.” But think of the solitary chamber, the restless 
pillow, the foreboding —an enigma to itself — which wonders 
why it is not like other men, and we shall be more slow to 
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accuse of selfishness, or to dismiss the incomprehensible 
suffering with an easy, It only requires an effort, resolute 
will, wholesome activity, to vanish. Not that we should 
cease to urge to effort; for nothing is so effectual in restor- 
ing health to the mind asa hearty interest in some good 
cause, or, still better, some ennobling affection. But we 
must patiently wait for the effort, welcoming the humblest 
form it takes, sending flowers to the sick, writing to the 
absent, teaching a child perhaps patient study, or simple, 
thorough work. “To the delicate mind the unfortunate are 
always objects of respect. As the ancients held sacred those 
places which had been blasted by lightning, so the feeling 
heart considers the afflicted as having been touched by the 
hand of God himself.” Be sure that that Friend, who is 
nearer than the nearest, is close to these sensitive ones, 
whose dumb suffering is a mystery to itself; and that He, 
the “Help of the helpless,” comprehends its tenacity of 
grasp. Whatever else we are impatient with, let us culti- 
vate patience for these afflicted ones. Let us give them the 
unconscious sympathy which is no burden, but has in it a 
certain bracing quality that, on the strong pinions of its 
hopefulness, bears up the broken-down, the doubt-depressed, 
and never forgets, “ Perhaps it is easier to judge than to 
understand.” 

When I was a child I remember hearing that one of the 
most saintly women that ever blessed a family ‘circle said 
“that all trial could be outlived but death ; that that was 
irreparable.” In saying this she may have been influenced 
by the then prevalent views of death, fostered by every 
gloomy device, but also by the fact that, so far as this world 
is concerned, death does end life. That death is a mystery 
not to be solved here, is patent to the most assured faith. 
The sorrowful awe and strange surprise by which it is 
attended cannot be removed by the tenderest human sym- 
pathy. Some humble Christians are all their life long in 
bondage to death, and relieved of their apprehensions only 
at its approach. Some Christians have hope only in this 
world, and cannot lay hold on immortality. To them, also, 
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death may prove a great awakener. Sometimes the truly 
devout shrink so from it as even to make no sign in the 
supreme hour which marks their birthday into heaven. But, 
as if to comfort those who are bereft, there is imprinted on 
the face of the soul’s faithful servant so divine a smile that 
it seems to say, Death which I so dreaded, death of which I 
could not speak, I find to be a kindly friend leading me 
home. The shadow of death is best lifted by the thought 
that a good life is the preparation for it. We are not to 
concern ourselves with it. Gently cradled into life, we 
shall be gently cradled out. Looking up and lifting up is 
our concern. And, with that other shadow that presses 
heavily on the most affectionate and the most true, that 
they might have done more for the happiness of the de- 
parted, the angel of peace speaks these words, Cease griev- 
ing. Whatever thou mayest have failed in through human 
weakness is blotted out in heaven’s clearer vision, which has 
room alone for the sunshine of thy love. 

Through it all, others’ shadows and our own, let us remem- 
ber what an old man, a great sufferer, once said, “If my pain 
is tolerable, I must bear it; if it is intolerable, I shall not 
have to bear it long.” Nor had he. When we entered the 
“ wild, rough, stubborn wood,” time seemed so endless that 
not death but life we feared. But, one by one, the years 
have vanished. Our trials, too, came one by one. It is true, 
like successive waves, discipline succeeded discipline, and 
we seemed to rally from one only to have strength for 
another. But mercifully we did not have to bear them all 
at once. The greatest sufferer, too, usually admits that the 
joy of his life outweighs the sorrow; while there are those 
who have enjoyed so much that they would gladly live their 
lives over again. The angel of these ever-recurring shadows 
is, that so only the soul grows. ‘Too much earthly sunshine 
would wither it. 

In looking back we cannot blot out the pain; but we are 
not insensible to the ameliorations that tided us over the 
weary way. Sweet sights and sounds of Nature, which 
opened for our relief, “just as the pitying winds part the 
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weeds to let the feeble plant grow,” kindly tones of man, a 
friend in our utmost need, a winged thought that healed, a 
prayer that lightened, a cheerful corner of activity opened 
to us, the means of helping some one more wretched, and, at 
last, the dawn breaking, when we see that we were mis- 
taken in thinking how much more we might have done, how 
much more we might have been, but for this cross which 
seemed perpetually to hold us back. Now, we humbly say, 
Choose, Thou, for me; for Thou canst make the shadow 
I have unwillingly companioned to be, not a check, but 
spur. The roar of the city of London never ceases day or 
night, year in and year out. The tumult of the human 
heart never ceases till it accepts God’s will. Then it sees, 
not only the angel'in the shadow, but that the shadow was 
an angel. 

E. P. CHANNING. 


PERSONAL INFLUENCE. 


The character of a whole community is sometimes seri- 
ously affected by the influence of one man, especially of a 
man who remains in the same place many years. We have 
thrown away the titles —* marquis, duke, and a’ that” — 
which are so highly valued in the Old World. But those 
who are born to be leaders are recognized nevertheless. 
Our people turn instinctively towards them, and learn to 
honor and trust them. Our country villages and larger 
towns bear sometimes for more than one generation the 
characteristics into which they have been trained by the 
influence of one man, or of a few leading men. Intellectual 
power asserts its authority and secures respect. But it is 
character that tells,— especially the sort of character that 
reveals itself in a wise, faithful, upright, and generous life. 
We wish to illustrate this by the example of four men 
whom it has been our privilege to know. 

Two or three months ago we went to New Bedford to be 
present at the ninetieth anniversary of the birth of the Hon. 
Joseph Grinnell. Notwithstanding the inclemency of the 
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weather, large numbers came together to testify their affec- 
tion and respect for a wise and good man. He was born in 
New Bedford. Two of his brothers as well as himself had 
been members of a great New York mercantile house. Both 
of them, Henry and Moses, were men of mark, being dis- 
tinguished merchants. Moses, as well as Joseph, was more 
than once a member of Congress, and Henry has been widely 
known by his munificent and persistent connection with 
Arctic explorations. Joseph withdrew from the firm half a 
century ago, and, after an extended tour in Europe, settled 
down in his native town, and identified himself with its 
interests. 

A new bank was established with him as its president, 
and he continued in that office nearly fifty years. After- 
wards, and not a little through his efforts, a railroad was 
built, and he was its only president. Then, foreseeing that 
a town which depended on a single branch of business must 
have a doubtful future, he entered earnestly into the work 
of building up a great manufacturing corporation, and was 
made president of that, which office he still holds. For more 
than a generation he was the head of these large and pros- 
perous corporations. While not inattentive to his own 
interests, he also had at heart the interests of the community 
in which he lived, and watched with scrupulous solicitude 
over all the rights and interests which were intrusted to his 
care. No man has lost a dollar through any lack of atten- 
tion or any laxity of management on his part. His integrity 
has been above question. His judgment has seldom been 
at fault. The poorest man or woman who owned a single 
share in an institution under his control had the full benefit 
of his large experience and wisdom. And. so everybody 
came to believe in him. The longer he lived, the more he 
was trusted and honored. More than one generation of 
business men grew up under his eye, and looked up to him 
as a fine example of what a business man may be. Who can 
tell how far the upright, successful career of this unexcita- 
ble, undemonstrative, unostentatious man, who held always 
a foremost place among them all, may have done to form 

10 
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their characters, and to give a tone to the whole business 
community ? 

There was another side also to his character. No man 
now living has done so much as he for the hospitality of the 
town. He knew how to bring together its citizens and dis- 
tinguished strangers who might be visiting the place, by a 
hospitality elegant and abundant without being wasteful or 
extravagant. As he modestly said in a few fitting words on 
his birthday, “ The little I have accomplished has been the 
result of steady, persevering effort, always, however, endeav- 
oring to mingle with business some of the poetry of life, 
especially in receiving the friendships and hospitalities of 
friends and acquaintances, and endeavoring to reciprocate 
them to the best of my ability. These social occasions have, 
I believe, been of much advantage to me, and such oppor- 
tunities should, I think, be carefully cultivated, as they 
serve to soften the asperities of life, keep bright the links of 
friendship’s chain, and enlarge our sympathies with our 
fellowmen.” 

Here is one secret of the ascendancy of this good man 
over others. Had he been only a man of business, his influ- 
ence would have been confined to that sphere; and even 
there it would have been far less than it is, reinforced and 
made attractive as it has been by his friendly nature, and 
the kindly social relations growing out of it. 

United to these qualities there have always been in him 
strong religious convictions and a readiness to do what he 
could for the various works of beneficence which were 
going on around him, and for the highest interests of man 
and society. Well might his neighbors and friends rise up 
to honor and bless him, at this advanced period of a useful 
and faithful life, as a friend and benefactor to the com- 
munity. For nearly fifty years New Bedford has been a 
better town to live in because he has been among its fore- 
most citizens. With a few others, his peers and associates, 
who are no longer numbered among the living, he has kept 
up the standard of mercantile honor, promoted kindly rela- 
tions among the citizens, helped to create and sustain a 
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generous public spirit, and to advance the cause of Christian 
truth and worship. 

About a year ago we received an invitation to attend the 
golden wedding of an old and honored friend. But just 
before the day arrived the good man died, and the house of 
feasting was turned into a house of mourning. Albert 
Smith, M.D., LL.D., was born in Peterborough, N.H., in 
1801, and, except while getting his collegiate and medical 
education and one other absence of a few years, he lived all 
his life a citizen of his native town. He was from his child- 
hood a person of singular purity. His father was the 
founder of the village, and a man of commanding influence 
there. The son was of a more quiet and gentle nature, but 
with an instinctive love of knowledge, and a great faculty 
of awakening the same love in others, to whom he imparted 
something of his own enthusiasm. Year after year, the 
young man was at the head of one association after another 
for mutual improvement. He took an active interest in the 
schools, and was always ready to single out particularly 
promising scholars, and to help them on in their way toa 
higher education. His profession brought him into close 
relations with the people in every part of the town. He 
knew the condition of almost every family, and carried with 
him wherever he went an atmosphere of intelligence and 
moral purity, as well as purity and simplicity of speech. All 
profane or unworthy or hurtful babits shrunk from contact 
with him. He grew into the life of the people, and infused 
into them a better spirit. So he lived among them seventy 
years, establishing his ideas of truth and right as a part of 
the common law which every one was bound to respect. 
For nearly fifty years he had a class in the Sunday-school. 
Until within two or three weeks before he died he met 
them with his usual animation, and there were some among 
them who had been his pupils during all that long period of 
time. He was a devout and constant attendant at church, 
ready always to contribute his part for its support, and to 
render any service in his power. He was for many years 
a professor and lecturer in the medical department of Dart- 
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mouth College, bringing to his work there the latest contri- 
butions of medical science. He studied the Bible in the 
light of the highest knowledge he had attained to, and found 
in it that which met the deepest wants of his nature. He 
was interested in everything that could increase the mate- 
rial prosperity of the town, or improve its educational, 
moral, or spiritual condition. He prepared its history with 
laborious care, and knew more about its inhabitants than 
any other man that ever lived. The town, as was well said 
at the time of his death, could well afford to pay him a 
salary merely for living in it. His life contributed to the 
richness and beauty of its life. He had grown up among its 
hills. The pulses of his being had been quickened by its 
mountain views. The fortunes and the characters of its 
people were very dear to him, and he to them. His influ- 
ence grew in more than an arithmetical progression with 
the advancing years. And when he died at the age of 
seventy-six, they mourned for him as for a father taken from 
them in the midst of his usefulness. He had able coadju- 
tors in his work; but usually they were men whose mids 
“had been attuned to finer issues” by their association with 
him. 

On the 2d of January, 1879, Samuel Adams died in 
Milton. He was born in Bath, Me., in 1791, and moved to 
Milton a little more than half a century ago. His business 
required close and constant attention in all its details. But 
he organized it in such a way as to leave him time for other 
things. For twenty years he was superintendent of a 
Sunday-school, and during that time was absent from his 
post only twice. He became acquainted with most of the 
children in the town, and not only watched over them in 
the school, but followed them afterwards with a parental 
interest. He knew all the poor people in the town, tilla 
foreign population had seriously changed its character in 
that respect; and he did not hold himself aloof from sympa- 
thy with these needy strangers. 

He took a warm, active, and laborious interest in the 
church to which he belonged. He cheerfully contributed 
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also to the support of a neighboring church of a different 
denomination, and was always friendly to its ministers. In 
his own church he was for many years the one man who 
knew all about it and every family connected with it. He 
freely gave to it his time, thought, and money. He not 
only bore it on his mind, but on his heart. His persistent 
strength and devotion sustained it in trying times, and 
helped to make it an influence for the good of all. He was 
a lover of hospitality, and when any new or important 
measure for the church was to be proposed he would invite 
its members to his house, and, amid the good cheer there 
provided, would talk the matter over so that they might act 
with unanimity, or at least with kindliness of feeling. In 
any parish, however strong, it is a great thing to have one 
‘ clear-headed, executive man who has its best interests at 
heart, and who, knowing all about it, can give the informa- 
tion that is needed in order to secure a wise and efficient 
administration of its affairs. This position Mr. Adams sus- 
tained, in office or out of office, for forty years, with an 
activity and zeal which never grew weary, though it was 
often a thankless work which he was doing. 

The same zeal and public enterprise which he had in the 
church, he carried with him into the town affairs and the 
politics of the State and nation. He was a Whig, and a 
very zealous one, of the school of Daniel Webster. By a 
near family connection he knew about Mr. Webster in his 
personal and private relations, and had always the warmest 
admiration, not only for the great statesman, but for the still 
greater man as he appeared in his home and with his famil- 
iar friends. 

Samuel Adams received from his parents a great and 
honored name, and it was never dishonored by any associa- 
tions into which it was brought by him, though the sphere 
in which he moved was comparatively a narrow one. But 
narrow though it might be, it was a sphere involving the 
highest principles and the dearest hopes and interests of 
life. He was vitally connected with the most important 
charities of the place, and took a keener satisfaction in 
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giving than in making money. It would offend his modest 
spirit if we should attempt to follow him in his rounds of 
loving kindness. For, liberal as his benefactions may have 
been, they were almost lost sight of in the hearty friendli- 
ness and gladness which went with them. Even when he 
knew that some of the recipients of his daily charities were 
stealing from him, he did not allow this knowledge to cut 
him off from the only means by which he could hope to do 
them good. With him, at least in his private benefactions, 
the severe and hardening rules of political economy were 
not allowed to supplant the merciful precepts of our Chris- 
tian religion. And in this we believe that he was right. 
However essential these hard rules may be in dealing with 
strangers, and in dispensing the larger charities of great 
cities, a different line of conduct should be adopted, and a 
different spirit should animate us, in ministering to the 
wants of those who live near us, and for whose morals we 
are in some sense personally responsible. 

The life of which we are speaking was not all smooth and 
easy. There were sharp passages in private, and keen con- 
tentions in public meetings, where he may sometimes have 
lost his equanimity, and indulged in hasty words which it 
could not have been pleasant for him to remember. But his 
faults were the faults of a good man. They grew out of his 
virtues, and did not, therefore, sensibly lessen the respect of 
the community for him, or their confidence in him. He was 
a brave, upright, public-spirited, devout man, who by vigor- 
ous exercise kept all his faculties alive till he had reached a 
very advanced age. His Christmas gifts were selected with 
unusual care, and already distributed. But he had exposed 
himself too much to the cold, and his hour had come. 

His last day’s work on earth was finished. He sat by the 
cheerful firelight of his pleasant library. From our knowl- 
edge of what he was, we will endeavor to enter into his 
mind and see what is uppermost there. The provisions for 
the administration of his worldly affairs he is willing to 
leave as they are, almost without change. His first thought 
is about those dearest to him, and what he can do to make 
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life sweeter and more beautiful to them. He thinks of 
many whose hard lot has been made more tolerable by his 
benefactions. He thinks of friends, rich or poor, by whom 
he wishes to be remembered at this season of kindly greet- 
ings, and calls to mind the little tokens of his regard which 
he has prepared for them. He thinks of his Sunday-school 
and his long service there, and follows in his mind the pupils 
through the various fortunes which awaited them; and this 
reminds him, perhaps, of some one in a distant place to 
whom a small gift may bring up pleasant memories, and 
strengthen the influence of Christian lessons long since 
learned from him. Then his mind goes far back to his 
father and mother,— excellent people both, whom it is a 
joy to remember,— and the tender and mutually helpful re- 
lations between him and them. And the church, with its 
hallowed associations, its solemn lessons, its glad promises, 
its sublime hopes and revelations, awakens still deeper 
thoughts, and he would gladly do something to extend and 
intensify its gracious influences. The long line of faithful 
ones whom he has known as followers of Jesus rise before 
him, or bend over him with silent greetings from that better 
land. He thinks of the consecrated emblems, the sacra- 
mental bread and wine, which his increasing infirmities no 
longer allow him to distribute, and of the great uplifting 
and transforming life and death which these affecting sym- 
bols would commemorate. He bows his head in loving rev- 
erence. His heart rises in silent thanksgiving and prayer. 
He has almost finished the work which had been given him 
todo. The conflicts and enmities which disturbed him once 
have receded into the distant past, and the memory of them 
plays around him as harmlessly as the heat-lightning of a 
summer’s evening from the far-off clouds of a tempest which 
has spent its force. He has kept his faculties actively alive. 
Age has no power to chill his affections. As one genera- 
tion has gone, another has come to find a place in his heart. 
Children still look up to him, and are bathed in the sun- 
shine of his spirit. And when at last “the silver cord was 
loosed,” and he died, almost eighty-eight years old, there 
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was hardly a man living in the town who touched its best 
life at more points, or whom its best people were more ready 
to honor as one whose work had been “ well and faithfully 
done.” 

In illustration of our subject, a fourth person comes be- 
fore us, different from all the rest; a man far more brilliant 
in intellect, with a wider reach of thought, a wider range of 
knowledge, and a larger, or, perhaps we should say, a more 
advanced sphere of intellectual influence. Jacob Bigelow, 
M.D., LL.D., was, for half a century, the acknowledged 
head of the medical profession in Massachusetts, unless for 
a season he shared that honor with Dr. James Jackson, the 
wisest among all his brethren. Seventy-two years ago, a 
young man from Sudbury, his father being the minister of 
that town, graduated with distinguished honors at Harvard 
College, and, after two or three years of such instruction as 
he could get, came to establish himself as a medical practi- 
tioner in Boston. He was little accustomed to society, and 
both diffident and awkward. Buta lady, with the keen in- 
sight into character which belongs to her sex, said of him at 
a still earlier period, that whoever lived long would see him 
at the head of whatever profession he might choose. He was 
a great student in many different walks. Every year saw in 
him some new development of thought and of life. In his 
scientific and mechanical studies,—botany, the application 
of science to the art of living, and materia medica,— he 
must have satisfied the severest advocate of the “dry light” 
of truth. But he was also one of the most charming of 
companions, delighting young persons who visited at his 
house by his vivacity and wit, repeating whole cantos of 
“Childe Harold,” or other favorite poems. The severity of 
his studies, and the heavy and wearing responsibilities of his 
profession were thus relieved by intervals of poetic recre- 
ation and social enjoyment. Here, undoubtedly, was one 
secret by which his bodily and mental vigor was kept up 
through so long a period, and by which his kindly influence 
in society was both enlarged and protracted. But we prefer 
to draw our portrait from the fitting, truthful, and impres- 
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sive address delivered at his funeral by Rev. Dr. George 
E. Ellis: — 


Those who have lived the longest in this city well knew by sight and 
name and high repute the good and wise physician whose busy offices of 
help and sympathy led him daily through our streets for threescore 
years. He alone could have known to how many of the changing groups 
on the highways he had brought counsel and high service. And we may 
be sure of that larger number who, as they cast a passing glance upon 
him, felt a comfort in the thought that there was one like him so near to 
what might be their needs. And according to the part and interest 
which each one who knew him had himself in the serious, expanding, and 
beneficent objects which mount in an ascending scale till they rise to the 
highest ranges of human concern, did he also know the place which he 
filled in this community,— the versatility and scope of his genius, the 
pure and elevated method of his life, the breadth and measure of his 
attainments, the charm and grace of his attractive and most fascinating 
character and mien. That urbanity and courteous grace, that gentle, 
mild, and courteous speech, that restraint,— no, we should rather say that 
entire lack in the elemental make of his nature of all that is harsh and 
repelling,— won all who knew him to confidence and esteem, and made 
him, in his turn, the head and pride of his professional brotherhood. 

..- We know how rich and full a share in the appreciable and certified 
addition to the whole vast sum of what is wise and true and good for us 
all, our venerated student and practitioner, philosopher and friend, was 
privileged to secure to us, and that in variety and an.ount it was well 
proportioned to the extraordinary length of his career. Easy and most 
attractive will be the office of his professional biographer to trace that 
honored and high career through all its course of curious and intense 
devotion to original and unaided inquiries and investigations, as he 
followed the shifting horizon of advancing knowledge, in flowers and 
herbs; in the materials and forces and workings of all physical elements ; 
in the prerogatives of Nature as it accepts or refuses the intervention of 
art, and in the unfoldings of the true, the fitting, and the beautiful to all 
intelligent endeavor... . His power to teach came from the assiduity 
with which he acquired his knowledge and skill. His share was large in 
the allotment of talents. They doubled in his use of them. Nature, 
science, and art, in their beauties and marvels, and in their varied minis- 
trations to our service and welfare, equally engaged his versatile facul- 
ties; and a sound scholarship, the roots of which were planted in early 
youth, bore the richest fruitage all through his age. He was the first to 
bring into use, before it was found in the dictionaries, the word tech- 
nology, as defining the province of one of his professorships at the 
college. And rightfully has the word now a place in the dictionary, with 
his name as its sufficient authority. His inauguration of that compre- 

ul 
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hensive education among us, gs well as of the noble institute devoted to 
it, anticipated his monumental and memorial honors. 

. .- He had rich resources of memory, the play of humor, the retrospect 
of a long way with its procession of renewed and young friendships, and 
his idle time was not idly spent. How characteristic it was of his schol- 
arly acquisitions and the genial serenity of his spirit, that he should fill 
and beguile some of those hours by turning into Greek and Latin verse, 
for a gift to friends in print, the favorite ditties and melodies of the 
, nursery | 

As he lay on his painless couch while five years were added to his long 
reckoning, he said: “ We always close our eyes when we lie down, before 
we fall asleep. I have closed mine, though I am still awake.” Still 
awake! So let us believe it is with him. 


Boston, when Dr. Bigelow came here seventy years ago, 
was not so large as Worcester is now. But it was the intel- 
lectual metropolis of New England. Very eminent men 
were numbered among its citizens. Theophilus Parsons, 
John Warren, George Cabot, Samuel Dexter, Samuel Eliot, 
Samuel Parkman, John Thornton Kirkland, Joseph Stevens 
Buckminster, and William Ellery Channing were then here, 
in the fulness of their powers, or just beginning to make 
themselves felt. This young man came among them, joined 
them in their enterprises for the advancement of society, and 
lived to carry on something of their work more than six and 
thirty years after the last of them had disappeared from the 
scene of human interests. What was best in our New 
England culture, as unfolded in the life and teachings of its 
best examples, such as Buckminster and Channing, entered 
into his nature, and made a part of his daily thought, 
while he gave to it the characteristics of his own sweet and 
cheerful, but decisive, individuality. His mind seemed to 
work with incessant and unwearied activity. The vitality, 
which most persons of unusual intellectual energy waste in 
“worry,” went into the healthful exercise of his faculties, 
and contributed more of vigor and health than they ex- 
hausted. Little of his strength was wasted through needless 
friction. He had an eminently healthy constitution, both of 
body and mind. An ebullition of joyful life went with him 
as a helpful comforter into chambers of sickness and weari- 
ness. It made itself felt in his voice and countenance the 
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moment he entered his home. It overflowed into other 
lives and homes. It gave a peculiarly healthy complexion 
to his religious ideas which, as he loved to say, were very 
much comprised in the single sentence: “ What doth the 
Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?” We can imag- 
ine how, in a nature like his, permeated by the spirit of 
Jesus, these thoughts would expand into an eminently just, 
gracious, and devout life. So, for seventy years, he lived 
among us, intimately associated with many of our most 
public-spirited men, giving more than he received. We 
cannot enumerate the beneficent works in which he was 
engaged. Mount Auburn, as it now is, owes more to him 
than to any other man. “Nearly half a century ago,” says 
Dr. Ellis, “his far-seeing wisdom provided that cemetery for 
this community ; his taste and skill disposed it while it was 
still wild woodland, and he presided over its management 
till his strength was spent.” As a young man he made no 
unimportant part of the life of the community. With ad- 
vancing years he grew as an unconscious but efficient element 
in its intellectual and moral progress. His spirit entered 
into its atmosphere, and modifies to-day the life we lead. 
Whatever may be said of the ingratitude of republics, 
there is a loyalty to our best men, if they only live in one 
place long enough to be known. The competitions of busi- 
ness, the rivalships of society, and the excitements of party 
conflict may for a season blind the popular judgment. But 
sooner or later they are estimated justly. Where great qual- 
ities of integrity, disinterestedness, and devotion to the best 
things show themselves as ruling principles of action in a 
long life, neighbors and townsmen are quick to see and 
acknowledge it. ‘ When it is present, men take example at 
it; and when it is gone, they desire it.” Within a few days, 
one of our greatest men, judged by the strength and activity 
of his mind, the breadth and variety of his attainments, the 
important posts of honor which he has filled, the substantial 
services which he has rendered, has died. But beyond the 
formal tokens of respect which are offered by public bodies, 
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there are no demonstrations of honor to his memory or of 
grief for his loss. There was no confidence in his moral 
qualities. Therefore, notwithstanding his extraordinary 
social and literary qualities, he never was recognized as a 
social power. Notwithstanding his marvellous intellectual 
ability, an industry that shrunk from no task, and a knowl- 
edge of the law second to that of no man in the land, when 
he was named by President Grant for the highest judicial 
office in the United States, the nomination came as an insult 
to the moral sense of the nation, and had to be withdrawn. 
But men who are both able and good are gladly recognized. 
With advancing years, their influence is increased. The 
instincts of society follow them with spontaneous homage. 
They devise new means of doing good, or ally themselves 
to all that is best around them. They impress themselves 
on the life and character of the community, and are taken 
into its confidence. When, from the inspiring and healthful 
examples that we have known in our limited experience, we 
turn to the whole land, and think of the ten thousand cen- 
tres of moral, religious, and intellectual power which are to 
be found in the wise and good men and women who are 
living for the best interests of society, we take courage, and 
believe that, with such influences and examples everywhere, 
it must be well with us. The righteous cause will yet pre- 
vail. With such co-workers, “the power that makes for 
righteousness ” will not always work among us in vain. 

J. H. Morison. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


A VOICE FROM THE WILDERNESS. 


Among the letters which have been called out by a recent 
article in our Review, no one has seemed to us to have a deeper 
significance than that from which the following extracts are 
taken : — 


You and I are strangers to each other; but I want to express my 
thanks to you for your paper in the Unitarian Review of December. I 
belong to a race whose greatest need is “a fuller comprehension of the 
gospel of our Lord.” I have been a member of J. B. Harrison’s church 
in Montclair, N.J., and an attendant of Rev. Mr. May’s church in Phila- 
delphia; and it may be that I feel a deeper interest in Unitarianism than 
many of my race. I believe the Christian religion is the world’s best 
religion, the highest, holiest faith of earth, and that the resurrection of 
Jesus was God’s witness to the divinity and truthfulness of Christ’s 
mission. Either Christ rose from the dead or he did not. If he did not, 
then his prediction was false, the testimony of his apostles was false, 
and the faith of some of the best men who have ever lived a delusion. It 
would be a moral phenomenon, to account for which might well puzzle 
the acutest intellect, to explain how it happened that the men who for- 
sook their Lord and Master in the hour of peril, and who hid in a 
chamber, should be found bold enough to come forth, and be ready to 
die for a lie, knowing it to be such. Man may die for a delusion, but 
when was it in human nature to suffer persecution, shame, and even 
death for a lie? No; when I see timid men changed to heroes, weakness 
turning to wondrous might, when I find through this gospel something 
coming into my life which makes me a better woman, I am not satisfied 
to reject the doctrine of a risen Saviour and feed on the husks of cold 
negations and unsatisfying doubts. 

Do pardon me if I have seemed intrusive; but you don’t know how 
thankful I< n to you for your criticism. My people have received their 
first ideas of the Christian religion through the white race,— in a large 
measure from a Protestantism shorn of its protesting strength. Some of 
our more educated people have drifted, I have reason to fear, into infi- 
delity. Has your church no grand affirmations for us? We must have 
something else besides criticism, doubt, and negation. If you knew the 
moral destitution there is among my people, I do not think you would 
blame me if, with deep interest, I reach out my hands to you and say, 
Has your church no grand affirmations for us? Can she not unveil to 
us Christ as the moral captain of our salvation, and teach us how to find, 
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in the obedience, submission, and holy simplicity of his life, and the 
divine self-surrender of his death, the true and living way to the Father? 


This voice from the wilderness touches us very deeply. There 
comes to us, as from a famished soul, the cry, “Has your church 
no grand affirmations for us?” Yes, we reply, we have, and 
unless we have, we have no right to live as a religious body. We 
find in Jesus the truest and fullest expression that man can have 
of the love and mercy and goodness of God, and of his infinite 
nearness to all who open their hearts to him. We find in Jesus 
the revelation of a diviner life, quickened within us by the spirit 
of God, unfolded, enlarged, and strengthened by our fidelity to 
him, till it becomes even here the eternal life, reaching out in 
love towards every one whom our influence can affect, and lifting 
us up, with increasing love and reverence, into a more and more 
perfect union with the fountain of all life. Thus we live and 
believe in Jesus till he becomes to us the resurrection and the 
life, so that we shall never die. As we take home to ourselves 
the truths which he taught, and strive to live them out and to 
enter fully into his spirit, we are born into a higher realm, we 
become citizens of the spiritual kingdom in which he reigns 
supreme among the children of men, we recognize him as our 
Saviour, who by the beauty and power of his life and death is 
drawing us away from what is low or sinful, and opening before 
us visions of a truer holiness and a diviner love. In the sim- 
plicity and naturalness of his thought and life, we see how far 
from him was all Pharisaic formality and hypocrisy, and how 
sweetly he commends himself to all that is sweetest and best in 
us. His spirit folds us round about, and, like the atmosphere of 
a June day, gives new life to all that is within us. Grander 
thoughts, grander hopes, a more unselfish love, a more far-reach- 
ing faith, a more loving sense of what is divine, gently and 
almost unconsciously take possession of us, and inspire us with 
new ardor and strength. 

Creeds are of human device, made from age to age to express 
the highest ideas yet attained of God and of man. But in the 
gospel of Christ as in the outward universe we believe there are 
truths waiting to be revealed from generation to generation, as 
the truths already recognized are faithfully applied in every 
sphere of life, and lift men up to a fuller comprehension of what 
they mean, and of the grander conclusions to which they lead. 
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Our advantage as a denomination is that no ecclesiastical or 
other human authority is allowed to stand between us and the 
life and teachings of Christ. We go to him; but this freedom 
from all human authority is not without its perils. “What is 
the life of Christ? What are his words?” Everything is called 
in question. But we have no fears. The boldest criticisms will 
be met. The sharpest negations will be called to give a reason 
for their existence. So certainly do we believe in the substantial 
truthfulness of the gospel narratives that we gladly court the 
freest investigation, being sure that it will only confirm their 
authority. 

It is from within that their greatest power is to reveal itself. 
Richer, deeper, broader views of the religion of Jesus as embod- 
ied in them will come forth to meet the more advanced inteili- 
gence of the race, and to hold up to it a higher moral and relig- 
ious ideal. This higher and deeper Christian consciousness is 
what we are reaching after, and, in proportion as we attain to it, 
will be our ability to help the world forward, and to meet the 
deepest wants of all classes of men. 

They who are just escaping from bondage, and who are wan- 
dering in the wilderness of doubt and distress, want leaders who 
know the way through. To those who offer to guide them, they 
say, as Goethe once said, “If you have anything positive, let us 
have it; but not your doubts. We have doubts enough of our 
own.” We must go farther down into the principles of that life 
which the world, with distant reverence, has called divine. We 
must approach it on its human side, enter into its motives and 
sources of inspiration which are open also to us. We must take 
its yoke and its burden upon us, in his spirit, till through the 
teachings of that spirit we learn that his yoke is easy and his 
burden light. Then we shall have a gospel to preach. Hunger- 
ing souls will be drawn towards us, and will find with us a per- 
manent field of labor and a house of rest. 

But unless we have glad tidings of great joy and deliverance 
to utter, we may as well close our mouths. We may make a 
show of learning, of moral culture, of social refinement, of relig- 
ious freedom, and all that. But what will these things do 
towards regenerating and redeeming the world? Our costly 
churches, our eloquent or scholarly sermons, our social attrac- 
tions, even our charitable associations, will offer not a home, but 
only a temporary inn to the countless travellers who, in these 
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days of unrest, are passing back and forth from one religious 
organization to another, through all the intermediate spaces 
between the Church of Rome and the arctic regions of infidelity 
and utter unbelief. To keep them among us permanently, they 
must find with us a home for all that is deepest and loftiest and 
best in their natures. 

A PARABLE. 


Adrian sat in his darkened house, for the friend he had loved 
was dead. Taste and comfort were about him, but his thoughts 
were bitter and despairing. He had health and culture, and the 
prospect of prosperous days, but his heart was heavy within him. 
The songs of spring-time came to his ears, but there was no 
spring of gladness or hope awakened in his soul. The sun shone 
bright upon his fields, but it seemed to him to glare upon a world 
of graves. Friends came to proffer sympathy and urge him to 
be of better cheer; but he refused comfort, and would not hear 
of solace or content. “What is life,” he cried, “but a goodly 
ship for death to wreck? What is the future but an uncertain 
space for disappointment and mischance to play in? What are 
the hopes and the goodly fellowships of life but a transient 
brightness to cheat us awhile, and leave us soon in more utter 
gloom? What is life’s work but an eager strife for riches and 
distinction which sorrow will soon leave worthless, and death 
must speedily efface? When disease laid hold of my friend, it 
showed me how empty are the best anticipations of men. When 
the tomb closed upon him, it shut out from me also all hope that 
life could hold any abiding good. Let me alone; hope, as joy, is 
dead; why should I be reconciled with life to be again de- 
ceived ?” 

So the friends of Adrian left him in his discouragement and 
dejection. But one day there came a venerable man, bowed 
with the weight of many years, into his presence. “My son,” he 
counselled, “the fellowship of sorrow and misery has its uses no 
less than that of joy and gladness. Thy heart is sore with 
unshared heaviness, and thy spirit bitter with unspoken com- 
plaints. Go forth among the children of wretchedness; share thy 
experiences with the most hopeless and suffering among men, 
and prove if thou canst thy despairing estimate of life.” 

So Adrian arose and went out to strengthen himself in de- 
spondency and discontent of life among the wretched. He 
passed through the quarters where poverty and abject labor 
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dwelt, close pressed by want and vice. But he heard the voice of 
laughter in the huddled streets; the ragged, meagre children played 
amidst the dirt; and the sounds of labor and the bustle of neigh- 
borly intercourse showed that here there was at least no lack of 
interest in life. “Happy ignorance,” mused Adrian, “ which 
does not feel its misery, nor forecast the wretched days in store.” 

He turned into a wretched shed, where a ragged cobbler sat 
at his work. His gray hair and shrunken limbs spoke of many 
days of penury and ill-paid toil. “A hard life you have,” said 
Adrian, “and a weary one.” The old man assented sadly, and 
then added more stoutly, “ But it is all for the best.” “Stupid!” 
cried Adrian. “How can all this hopeless misery, this painful, 
plodding toil, which can only end in death, perhaps a death of 
exposure and slow starvation, be for the best?” “Be that as it 
may,” the old man replied, “I know that life is good. After much 
experience of sorrow and hardship, I have found that the heart 
rises always again to new desire and hope; and I accept this 
lesson as the prophecy of good in store, and the witness of a 
Divine order in the life of men.” 

Rebuked, but unconvinced, Adrian went on his course. He 
passed the gate of a hospital as men were bearing in a mangled 
and writhing form, the victim of a recent casualty. Surely here, 
he thought, where it is their business to mingle with pain and 
death, I shall find men who have got past the illusion of life’s 
goodness and the rale of Beneficence over all. But the attend- 
ants met him with cheerful faces, the nurses spake calm and 
hopeful words as they passed among the patients; and as Adrian 
moved from bed to bed, he found many disposed to patience and 
few to complaint. Many were sad, but few altogether hopeless ; 
pain was accepted, sometimes as the natural penalty of broken 
law, sometimes as the needful discipline of erring or untrained 
affections, oftenest without any theory of its meaning or use; 
but only rarely with doubt or denial of an Infinite Rectitude pre- 
siding over all. Even the dying went down quietly and calmly 
into the shadows, sometimes with regret, sometimes with hope 
and trust, but rarely with fear or with defiance. 

Adrian went on confounded. However far he pushed his search 
among the shadowed scenes and dark corners of human life, he 
found no ground for his theory that the pressure of adversity or 
hardship destroys the conviction of men that life is good, or 
disturbs their faith in its Divine order. More hearts seemed 
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driven by sorrow and hardship to faith than to doubt; and in 
their trouble he saw men draw closer together, and the bands of 
generous fellowship grow strong in the sense of common needs 
and a common experience of difficulty and loss. Many sadly 
stricken he saw rise up to cheerful lives of generous and helpful 
sympathy. He watched the springing of devoted and tender 
service from places that had seemed wholly desolated, and 
marked how life took on something higher than joy in putting 
away selfish repinings for active usefulness. 

As he saw how multitudes struggled on without desponding, 
and how many carried bravely and sweetly heavy burdens of 
difficulty and trial till the burdens lost weight and blackness, and 
grew henceforth bright and buoyant,—clogs no longer, but 
expanding wings to the spirit,— Adrian’s eyes were opened to 
discern new ends of human existence and a new philosophy of 
endurance. He came to interpret the Rule over all by the 
highest ruling of the human soul; and so abjured his selfish 
despair and conquered his dejection by a generous interest in 
the welfare of his kind. Many things remained unexplained, but 
the worth of life and the reality of goodness he doubted no 
longer. His eyes were opened, and he knew. 


THE NEW YORK CUSTOM HOUSE. 


The struggle to reverse the action of the administration in 
regard to the removal of the leading custom-house officials at 
New York, demonstrates the inveteracy of some of the worst 
evils that infest our civil service, and the hollowness of partisan 
promises of reform. James Russell Lowell in a bitter moment 
once called this “the land of broken promise”; and the repeated 
failure of the Republican party to permit the honest fulfilment of 
its platform policy in this regard moves one to attach some 
similar epithet to its claim to be the party of moral ideas. Shall 
we say that it is the party of deserted ideals? It is with more 
sadness than scorn that we recognize in many of the Republican 
leaders the abandonment of every particle, and pretence even, of 
that moral purpose which has given power to the party in the 
past, and which alone gives it any hope of retaining power in 
the future. 

One administration after another has set out with the effort to 
conduct the civil service upon business principles instead of par- 
tisan policy, and been cajoled or coerced into its abandonment. 
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The administration of General Grant came to an end in the 
midst of disgraceful revelations which ought to have warned and 
purged the party they had so nearly defeated. President Hayes’ 
efforts at reform, if not very vigorous or constant, have at least 
been honest and in the right direction. His removal of Collector 
Arthur and his subordinates was for flagrant and defiant re- 
sistance to the policy to which the President was committed, 
The persistent hostility of Senator Conkling to their removal has 
shown a determination to retain the worst elements of personal 
and partisan politics in the public service,—a determination 
which is as discreditable to him as a statesman as his temper and 
bearing towards the Executive is undignified and disgraceful. 
The President has taken ground in his recent Message which the 
New York Senator may affect to sneer at, but whose adoption 
the moral and business sense of the country will ultimately adopt. 
There is no answer to the position that the civil service of the 
metropolis belongs to the country, and not to Mr. Conkling or 
the Republican party for private ends. The deplorable lack of 
insight in Republican politicians may be cured by a period of ob- 
servation from the minority side. 


The administration has succeeded — largely through a striking 
exhibition, on the part of a distinguished senator, of the “political 
idiocy” he has been so ready to charge on others—in gaining 
the endorsement of the Senate to the impregnable position it had 
taken in this case; but the essential victory was in squarely 
taking it. In all moral conflicts the real triumph is in standing 
firmly on the line of right. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


ARCHBISHOP TRENCH ON MEDLEZVAL CHURCH HISTORY. 


The preface to this book and the introductory lecture win our 
favor at once. The author tells us that these lectures were given 
to a class of young ladies at Queen’s College, Dublin, and he has 
been led to publish them at the request of his own daughters. 

He sees no reason— with some slight exceptions — to change 
them for the general public. Whatever disparaging remarks a 
certain bishop may have made about “having preached so long to 
bonnets that he had forgotten that there were brains,” he (Arch- 
bishop Trench) saw no reason why the bread of knowledge 
should be broken smaller for young women than young men. 

He lays out his plan of work in the first lecture, glancing at 
what other Church writers have done, and proposes to lead the 
student in a different way from them. Instead of marshalling a 
great array of facts before the eye, and fatiguing the memory, he 
would single out marked and significant events, and show how 
everything else hung upon them. He would not strive to see 
how much he could introduce into his narrative, but how much 
he could leave out, of minor facts and details. He would not, 
moreover, confine himself to one side of the subject, that is to the 
history of the visible Church with all its popes and councils, or to 
the spiritual Church in the hearts and lives of apostles and saints ; 
but he wished rather to blend the two, showing how intimately 
they were dependent on each other. 

Historians, we think, are more and more coming to this 
method, and general histories, like Hallam’s Middle Ages, for 
instance, are going out of date. We remember being set down 
to it at the age of fifteen, and our great joy when it was ex- 
changed for Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella. Given a small 
and compact string of events at the outset, to be impressed on 
the mind, and the reader can then take side-lights,— fresh, ampli- 
fied, imaginative histories of certain times, and in that way he 
will at length have a living impression of a whole age. 

So we think Bishop Trench means to deal with the great relig- 
ious events of the world, and he certainly has in a great measure 
succeeded. 
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The second and third chapters are on “The Beginning of the 
Middle Ages” and the “Conversion of England.” He runs 
through the wars and tumults of early England, when the Danes 
and the Normans broke up the repose of a country which was 
beginning to be a “nation of monks” and fat lands and monas- 
teries, all belonging to Rome. The nation needed upheaving to 
restore manly vigor and independence 

The next chapter, on “Islam,” is one of the various attempts 
which we have had the last year to understand the true power of 
Mohammedanism in its sweep through the East, and to do justice 
to its work. Bishop Trench gives Mohammed credit for sin- 
cerity at the outset certainly, and thinks the simple, abstemious, 
courageous habits of his Arabian followers had much to do with 
their brilliant successes over enervated and exhausted races. 
They were in earnest, and in earnest also for a great idea,— the 
sovereignty of the one true God above the gross idolatry around 
them. The reason they did not make a deeper mark on the civil- 
ized world, he explains not only on account of the imperfections 
of their leader and their own brutalities, but because God was 
never to them a God of love, but simply a righteous sovereign 
with unbending decrees. They had no comprehension of man’s 
being the son of God, but only his servant. This idea is some- 
what new, we think, and carries a good deal of weight with it, 
although we do see tenderness, here and there, in Mohammedan 
verse. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh lectures take up first the “Con- 
version of Germany” and the undaunted conflict of the faithful 
monks with the fierce tribes who were ready at one moment to 
listen tearfully to the story of the Cross, and the next, perhaps, 
to plunge a spear through the holy man’s heart. Then the rise of 
Charlemagne, or Charles the Great as he is called now, is 
depicted, and the graphic scene of his coronation by the Pope 
and his acceptance of his great destiny. Then the whole struggle 
of the iconoclasts, the image-breakers, with the pious adherents 
of the Old Church comes before us. 

We find in these lectures as we go on something of the charm 
of Dean Stanley’s style, and his catholicity. There is a lack, we 
think, of his boldness, and a profoundly conservative habit at the 
bottom of all Bishop Trench’s concessions, which lead us to feel 
that he could never have been the pioneer in the cause of relig- 
ious freedom which the Dean of Westminster has proved himself 
to be. 
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The lecture on “ Monasticism” reveals a kindly sympathy for 
those religious men, and a gratitude for their service to letters 
which we should expect from a churchman so learned and so 
conversant with ancient lore. He brings out on the canvas in the 
ninth lecture —“ Hildebrand” — Pope Gregory in all his harsh 
yet masterly lineaments, correcting abuses, laying down laws, un- 
crowning kings, forbidding the luxuries of this world, and him- 
self a living example of that stern asceticism which made many 
of the religious orders, like those of Benedict and St. Bernard, 
hold such sway over Christendom. 

In the eighth lecture we have the tumultuous Crusades,— the 
moving masses of men who forgot their rapine, their rivalries, or 
their sloth, and poured along with the current to the East to 
rescue the Holy Sepulchre. Bishop Trench observes all the 
weakness, the inconsistencies, the foolishness, of this project, and 
yet he casts a tender eye upon those throngs of men, and sees 
even in their failure a good which came to the world in the 
spirit of honorable chivalry, the courtesies of warfare, and the 
poetic susceptibilities which were developed in the hearts of the 
people. 

The eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth lectures are on “The 
Papacy at its Height,” “The Popes and the Hohenstaufen,” and 
the “ Eucharistic Controversies.” The first of these is perhaps as 
interesting as any of the lectures, threading its way along to the 
rise and perfection of the enormous power which the popes of 
Rome gradually obtained, and illustrating it in the character of 
Innocent III., at whose epoch the lecture has arrived. He was 
an energetic preacher, pious and inflexible, and his was a magnifi- 
cent Pontificate. The controversy with the great German house 
brings to the light the heroic Barbarossa and his great son 
Frederick; and this lecture ends with the fall of that house. 

The lecture on the “ Eucharist,” etc., does not seem to us so 
valuable as the others, perhaps because we are not so much in 
sympathy with the writer’s thought. True to his original plan, 
he keeps before the reader’s eye only important personages and 
events; but we think he has made a mistake in not grouping 
chronologically kindred events in the same lecture. For instance, 
these controversies in regard to the Eucharist, although he has 
brought us along two hundred years since the lecture on Pope 
Hildebrand, actually take place before his Pontificate. 

In reference to the question of transubstantiation, etc., Bishop 
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Trench shows himself very strongly leaning towards the old 
Catholic idea of the mystery of the sacrament, and evidently 
thinks those who believe the rite only a “commemorative” one 
very heretical, although such is its mystic power that “they may 
go away inwardly nourished” without understanding why. He 
cannot see both sides of a religious tradition any more than of 
Church dogmas. “No doubt there can be but one truth about it, 
and all which is not this is wrong,” he says in this case, with the 
same serene confidence with which he asserts that the Athana- 
sians were right and the Arians wrong in their famous contro- 
versy. 

In regard to the rite of the Lord’s Supper, we are willing to 
believe that a person may be so impressed with the mystic 
feeling that Jesus Christ is in the bread and wine that he may 
actually draw, by his affection, the presence of the Master to 
him, by those invisible laws of attraction of which we yet know 
so little. But we are equally convinced that the simple disciple 
who eats and drinks in memory of his exalted brother with a 
hearty loyalty to him, unperplexed with mystery, is quite as pleas- 
ing in his eyes. 

The lecture on the “ Earlier Schoolmen” is as interesting as we 
should expect so dry a theme could be. The next, on “The Sects 
of the Middle Ages,” opens the way to a valuable study of the 
causes which led to this schism in the Romish Church, and the 
true estimate of the work of these independent bodies of men in 
the Church, who often denied the sacraments, and even the 
reality of Christian history, running into wild vagaries, and pro- 
voking the intolerance of a church which had its Inquisition in 
store for unbelievers. 

The Mendicant Friars, in the sixteenth lecture, restore the 
power and popularity of the Church, and form a most curious 
chapter in its history. Poor and modest and pious as they were 
at the outset, they soon became corrupted by the attention they 
received from door to door, and the lavish bounties of the rich. 
But Bishop Trench thinks their failure in the end cannot reflect 
upon their founder, St. Francis de Assisi, whose life of perfect 
self-abnegation, purity, and love has revealed no stain upon it. 

In the lecture on the “ Waldenses,” we come upon clear ground 
in a sect which seems to have stood on a practical basis compared 
with the other schismatics of the age. In fact they considered 
themselves no schismatics, but older than the Roman Church 
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itself. Bishop Trench does not think their antiquity so great as 
many historians believe. He gives them credit for great respect- 
ability and moderation, but they are not sound enough in the 
faith evidently to satisfy him,—a conservative churchman. He 
says their type of doctrine was “less that of St. Paul than of St. 
James”; that “their movement was not opposition to any doc- 
trine in the Church of Rome, but a desire after the highest form 
of the Christian life, and that nearest to the apostolic pattern.” 
Surely nothing could be better in its way than this. But it does 
not satisfy our good orthodox archbishop. He says the earlier 
doctors surpassed them in the “doctrines of grace,” and they had 
a trust in the “merits of Christ” which he cannot find in all the 
writings of the Waldenses. 

“ A New Set of Schoolmen” we have now in another lecture, 
more dreary than the other, with their talk about nominalists and 
realists. The sooner we get away from them the better, as the 
writer evidently thinks himself. 

Then we have the removal of the popes to Avignon, their 
weakness and subserviency to France, the quarrels between the 
rival popes, and the three councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basle, 
which put an end to the contest, restored Rome to her suprem- 
acy, and frightened heresy by burning the bones of Wycliffe, ete. 

The next lecture is on Wycliffe and his followers; but having 
in the previous chapter seen his bones burnt, we are not quite 
prepared to find him alive again. Here we feel the same con- 
fusion in the arrangement of facts. Bishop Trench undoubtedly 
has a method of his own, but we are not quite able to see it; at 
least he takes us by surprises, and we have often to go through 
with a little readjusting of things in our own minds before we 
embark on a new lecture. This inconvenience is, however, trifling 
compared with the freshness of thesé lectures, and much less 
objectionable than the plan of the universal historian with his 
ponderous pages, who carries us along solidly and evenly as far 
as dates and facts are concerned, but kills us on the passage. 

The twenty-first lecture is on “ Wycliffe and his Followers”; 
the twenty-second on “Huss and Bohemia,” in which we are 
carried through painful religious bickerings and persecutions; 
and we pass in the next lecture to the enormous corruptions in 
the Roman Church, and arrive at the “German Mystics,” who 
command our attention more closely. 

Bishop Trench certainly wishes to do justice to all parties in 
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the Church, but it is pretty evident that he belongs to the so- 
called “evangelic” party in the English Church; and, much as he 
loves the traditions of the Church, he appears to love Calvinism 
more, or, as we might say, the sources from whence Calvinism 
sprung. When he speaks of these men, such as Eckart, Tauler, 
etc., he treats them with perfect courtesy, but he does not warm 
at the thought of that spiritual life which made them move in 
an atmosphere far above the contentions of the age. Although 
they drew their mystic element from St. Augustine, he says they 
were without his “wholesome doctrine of sin and the fall.” He 
explains their want of success, compared with the later reformers, 
not on the most natural ground that they were unpractical men, 
not concerned with the world, but by the fact that they were 
“wanting in a deep apprehension of sin,” not of the evil of 
actual wrong-doing,— he cannot say this of them,— but of “the 
transgression which could only be made good by the sacrifice and 
propitiation which the Son of God accomplished on his cross.” 
They thought too much of human nature, and God dwelling in 
it. “Not Christ for us, not the historic Christ, who, having suf- 
fered once on earth, now lives in heaven forevermore, but Christ 
in us, is for them the centre round which everything revolves. 
One might almost suppose from their teachings that the Lord of 
glory lived and died and rose again that he might be thus repro- 
duced in those whom he had been pleased to call his brethren.” 
The former passages about propitiation and grace might have 
been uttered by the schoolmen of the Puritan Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts; and this last paragraph’ seems to us equal in hair- 
splitting to any of the logic of New England divines. 

The five last lectures are on “ Latin and Greek,” “The Revival 
of Learning,” “Christian Art in the Middle Ages,” “ Aspects of 
Christian Life and Work in the Middle Ages,” and the “Eve of 
the Reformation.” 

Our criticisms on the doctrinal strictures in this very interest- 
ing book ought not to blind us to its great merit. The author 
evidently wishes to look fairly at the Old Chureh with all its 
actors on the historical scene. Saints and sinners, conservatives 
and radicals, kings and popes, peasants and schoolmen, are all 
brought upon the page whenever they make a mark upon the 
ecclesiastical life of the age. If the writer has done justice to 
the motives of all these actors in the drama of religion, we must 
not censure him for expressing his doctrinal prepossessions, how- 

13 
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ever distasteful they may be for us. If we were to criticise 
further we might say that the writer did his duty towards all, 
but had not that large heart for all which makes Dean Stanley 
sympathize,— put himself for the moment in another’s place when 
he cannot really agree. 

Our own delightful Church historian, Rev. J. H. Allen, some of 
whose lectures have recently appeared in print, has that genial 
spirit which throws a charm at once around an old Greek patri- 
arch or churchman, and we wonder we have never thought about 
the good saint or scholar before. We might perhaps say that 
Mr. Allen is too modest; but we cannot be sufficiently grateful to 
him that he is able, by the power of his ripe scholarship and his 
pen, to arrest this hurrying world in our own household of faith, 
and fix its attention for awhile on the religious events of the past. 

So we may also thank Archbishop Trench for the very inter- 
esting lectures on Church history which he has given us. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, publishers, New York. 


MRS. JAMESON’S MEMOIRS. 


This is a very agreeable book. Our early impressions of Mrs. 
Jameson are associated with her Characteristics of Women, that 
charming book which awoke in the breasts of the young a tender 
and loving appreciation of those women in Shakespeare whose 
words often were so few, whose spirits were so modest, and yet 
who have left an ineffaceable impression on the mind, of rare and 
delicate character. 

Mrs. Jameson was a remarkable woman. She early shows 
traces of activity of mind, and a nature free from the conven- 
tionalities of life. Her first opinions on religious questions, 
thrown out at random, indicate an original mind that looked at 
the whole subject from a reverential and yet perfectly fresh point 
of view, entirely independent of creeds and sects, yet not despis- 
ing them. 

In regard to Mrs. Jameson’s relations with her husband, there 
appears to have been no quarrel, nothing melodramatic, as with 
many women of genius, to take her down from her dignified posi- 
tion. She was wedded to a cold, selfish man who thoroughly 
neglected her, although when he heard in his far Canadian 
home that she was growing famous, his pride and ambition stim- 
ulated him for awhile to try and win her back. 

Her early fame undoubtedly was much due to the scarcity of 
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female writers; but by constant use -of the pen she acquired a 
really fine style, and her pure instincts and rich culture made her 
at length rank well with the best writers of her age. She it was 
who knew about Goethe and Tieck and Schlegel when Carlyle 
was stammering Teufelsdréckh English to the public; and her 
acquaintance with many of these remarkable men gives a great 
interest to her travels on the Continent. Her delineation of 
Madame Ottilie von Goethe, the devoted daughter-in-law of the 
poet, with whom she was intimate, is a work of art in itéelf, 
worthy of some of her finest Shakespeare portraits. 

The whole account of her being summoned to join her hus- 
band, and her chill reception from him on a foreign shore, is pain- 
ful to read. Her Canadian life was embittered by his coldness 
and indifference, and she finally left him and the country for 
good, having first made a courageous jaunt among the Indian 
tribes of Canada. 

Her friendship with Miss Catharine Sedgwick seems to have 
been one of the bright spots in her American life. 

She published her volume of Winter Studies and Summer 
Rambles in Canada on her return to England. She formed, 
through this book, some delightful acquaintances, among others 
Joanna Baillie and Lady Byron. She made a second visit about 
this time to Germany, and published her translation of the Do- 
mestic Dramas of the Princess Amelia of Saxony. She next 
undertook a laborious work, being a Companion to the Galleries 
of Art in London, and also published a series of articles on the 
early Italian painters in the Penny Magazine, which attracted 
much attention. 

A large part of her time was devoted to the care of her invalid 
father, and her mother and sisters were dependent often on her 
bounty. Her father at length passed away, and after the family 
were removed and made comfortable in a smaller house at 
Ealing, Mrs. Jameson embarked on a work of more magnitude 
than anything which she had heretofore undertaken,— her Sacred 
and Legendary Art. She lived two or three years in the little 
cottage, seven miles from London, toiling to pay her father’s 
debts, occupying herself with many social questions of the day, 
forming friendships with Elizabeth Barrett, the Noels, Mr. Grote, 
Miss Martineau, and others, going on in the meantime with her 
great work. 
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She at length accomplished her cherished wish, that of going 
abroad, in 1845, passing through Germany on her way to Italy, 
where she was able to furnish herself with rich material for her 
work. 

Her second visit to Italy for the purpose of educating her 
beloved niece, the author of these Memoirs, was made under 
circumstances particularly delightful, and is told with much 
modesty and grace by her biographer, who was herself a sharer 
in all those romantic scenes. 

The marriage of Elizabeth Barrett with Mr. Browning came as 
a delightful surprise to her, and they met in Italy and were much 
in each other's company. The biographer tells the story here 
with charming frankness, of the delights of Italian life in the 
society of her distinguished aunt, who visited old churches and 
galleries of art, saw all the most agreeable people at her house, 
and by her conversation and literary pursuits kept the young 
girl’s mind uplifted into a region of poetry and art which made 
their Italian life a fascinating dream. 

On Mrs. Jameson’s return to England her magnificent book 
came out, and met with great success. During the excitement of 
its publication, she runs off on a visit to Ireland, her native 
country, where she saw Maria Edgeworth. While with Lady 
Byron, she heard Mr: Robertson preach, to her great delight. 

Much as she loved art, we find her devoting her middle life to 
the questions that concerned the well-being of her sex, and giving 
lectures on subjects of philanthropy, and putting her name at the 
head of a petition for securing to married women their rights in 
regard to property. Art was, however, her love to the end, 
although in her last visit at Rome she was too feeble to make the 
unwearied visits to churches and galleries which she once did. 

Her last book was to be a series of art illustrations of the 
History of our Lord. It was left to be finished by Lady East- 
lake, but was a fitting occupation for her last hours. And while 
her brain was affected, she murmured of beautiful .etchings, 
groups of sacred forms, and divine love interwoven with all this 
beauty, and so passed away to the eternal life. 

We may regret that these Memoirs are scanty, but the subject 
of them, we must remember, destroyed her papers. Her niece 
has done gracefully and well her part of the work, although she 
too was called away, and another hand finished it. Roberts 
Brothers, publishers, Boston. 
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CHARLES AND MARY COWDEN CLARKE’S RECOLLECTIONS OF WRITERS. 


This is a very bright, pleasant, gossipy book. If the authors 
had not attempted to tell us about so many people, we think 
they would have been wiser. We tire of hearing the little noth- 
ings about distinguished people, when accumulated; and yet this 
very every-day life, when drawn out into the development of a 
few characters, is delightful and wholesome in its power to keep 
the attention, and interest us in the inner and outer life of men 
and women of genius. The French undefstand this kind of 
writing better than the English. They ramble along, telling the 
most simple things, yet in such a way as to endear the subject to 
your imagination, be it an Ampére or a Recamier or a Montalem- 
bert whom they are depicting. We are impressed with the 
immense good-nature of the Clarkes, and their own family life is 
certainly charming to contemplate. No wonder these great 
people loved to be with them; and they have gracefully paid 
back the courtesy by saying a kindly word to the public about 
every one of them. Scribner & Sons. 

Marraa P. Lowe. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


The hyperbole of the author of the Fourth Gospel, that if every- 
thing which Jesus taught should be written “even the world 
itself could not contain the books,” seems to be equally applicable 
to the Fourth Gospel itself. The Johannine Library already 
takes up considerable space in the world of letters, and continues 
to grow. The Gospel has stimulated much fruitful exploration, 
but has also invited a great deal of digging which has only 
turned up the surface and not gone deep enough’ to find the 
gold. 

The Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, edited by 
Helgenfeld, has given from time to time a good deal of attention 
to the various aspects of this gospel. Its latest contribution on 
this subject is by Albrecht Thoma in the first number of the 
magazine for 1879, and is entitled “The Old Testament in the 
Gospel of John.” Just how much gold Prof. Thoma has found 
we will not undertake to calculate, since our assay may be less 
valuable than his; but his work certainly shows considerable 
digging. 

He starts with the statement of Luthardt, a strong defender of 
the Gospel of John, that the whole course of thought and 
imagery of this Gospel is rooted in the Old Testament, and has 
grown from the Old Testament prophecy, which had shown in 
the particulars and externals of the Old Testament, past and 
present, that which was universally and spiritually real, but had 
presented as a futurity that which the Evangelist reports and 
teaches as historical reality. To illustrate this proposition, 
Luthardt brings only a tabular arrangement of parallels between 
the second Isaiah and John. Thoma acknowledges Hengsten- 
berg’s work in the same direction, and makes use of his material, 
but thinks he paid little respect to the historico-critical position 
of the book of John. Lathardt, he thinks, was not conscious of 
the full range and import of the claim he makes, nor of the 
necessary consequence it involves. “The more manifold,” says 
Thoma, “are the relations of this remarkable book to the Old 
Testament writings, the richer are the results which contribute 
to the illumination of the obscure history of its origin.” Thoma 
begins then with the prologue, and starts upon his task of com- 
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parative thought, and we may also say comparative verbiology. 
We cannot follow him through his great mass of details, but give 
a few illustrations of his method :— 


The very first step of the Johannist is made upon the ground of the 
Old Testament. He begins his writing with the first word of the Bible, 
to show that from the very beginning he has found his apparently new 
ideas in the old holy book. The Thora starts with “In the beginning,” 
and so also should the gospel. In the chapter of Proverbs on the crea- 
tion (viii., 23), Wisdom speaks of the beginning of the way of God in a 
manner corresponding almost entirely with Genesis. The term “ wis- 
dom” corresponds with the term word. The Greek words pneuma and 
sophia are synonymes in Greek, but logos, like pneuma, has a double 
sense, referring both to that which is interior, and also to its expression. 
To choose the masculine (4 Aéyoc) of these three words as a name for a 
person in whom all their essence is found, is in every respect the most 
appropriate, entirely apart from the influence of other authors whose 
path the Johannist sometimes follows. The Evangelist therefore employs 
logos, and that he builds this expression upon a mosaic of Old Testament 
fragments may well prove that it was known to him as an Old Testament 
conception. The expression in Proverbs (viii., 27-30), “ When he pre- 
pared the heavens, I was there,” and, “ Then I was by him as one brought 
up with him,” justifies John in saying, “and the word was with God.” 
He returns to this expression again in the second verse, after his short 
digression to the unbiblical position that “the word was God,” and places 
himself upon the original passage in the prophets. 


The expression, “in him was life,” in the fourth verse, Thoma 
traces to the first chapter of Genesis. The succeeding sentence, 
“and the life was the light of men,” he supposes to have been 
formed after Psalms xxxvi., 9: “For with thee is the fountain of 
life; in thy light shall we see light.” “Flesh and word” are 
used together in the beginning of the Old Testament gospel 
(Isaiah xl.). The expression, “grace and truth,” in the four- 
teenth and sixteenth verses, recalls the fifth verse of the same 
Psalm: “Thy mercy [or favor], O Lord, is in the heavens; thy 
faithfulness reacheth unto the clouds.” When we come to the 
passage relating to John the Baptist,— “The voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, Make straight the way of the Lord,”—the 
reference to Isaiah is direct and unmistakable. We should 
suppose that the marriage in Cana would present greater diffi- 
culty; and in truth the correspondences here seem very far- 
fetched. In the conversation with Nicodemus, resemblance is 
found in various expressions. “The wind bloweth where it 
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listeth ” is compared with Proverbs xxx., 4,— “ Who hath gathered 
the wind in his fists?” The question of Nicodemus (John iii., 9), 
“How can these things be?” is compared with Proverbs xxx., 2, 
“Surely I am more brutish than any man, and have not the 
understanding of a man.” The fourth verse of this chapter 
(Proverbs xxx.),“ Who hath ascended up into heaven or de- 
scended ?” suggests Jesus’ answer to Nicodemus (John iii, 13), 
“No man hath ascended up to heaven but he that came down 
from heaven, even the Son of Man which is in heaven.” 

In the chapter on Jesus and the Samaritan woman at the well 
(John iv.), Thoma easily sees the strong influence of the narra- 
tives in Genesis of Isaac meeting Rebecca, and Jacob meeting 
Rachel. 

Thoma’s article is to be continued in a future number, where 
possibly he may group the results of his investigation. From 
reading the first article, we have been much more impressed with 
the skill and ingenuity with which widely separated incidents 
and expressions have been coaxed or forced together than we 


have with the real kinship of the expressions and incidents them- 
selves. 


The annual report of M. Ernest Renan to the “Société 
Asiatique” upon the work of the society for the past year is 
published in the Journal Asiatique (Tome XII., 1878), and is a 
document of much interest even to those who are not specialists 
in this field. We learn in a short compass the most recent 
results of French Oriental scholarship. We make a few extracts 
in regard to work of general literary interest. M. Renan has a 
word to say in opening, on the aim of the society and the posi- 
tion of Oriental studies in France : — 


Your aim is the search for truth; you will not prefer to that noble and 
philosophic aim the success which intrigue and party spirit may give. 
Your work will abide; it will be esteemed when the frivolous success 
that is obtained by flattering the world shall be forgotten. One of the 
gravest dangers of our time is the loss of any scientific criterium. The 
authority that long special studies give is less and less understood. You, 
gentlemen, protest against this fault by your very existence, by the very 
fact of maintaining your old principles. You have the only reward 
which is worthy of being sought,—that which the old philosophers 
expressed in the words, “To do well and be esteemed by the Greeks.” 

What we have said of our society, we may in a general way say of our 
researches. For years the State has made great sacrifices for the 
advancement of all branches of study. We highly appreciate this; but 
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can we say that our Oriental studies have had a due share in these 
encouragements? The Greek and Latin studies have for seminaries the 
Normal School, the School of Athens, the School of Rome; they have 
had at their service twelve or fifteen faculties, or rather the whole 
university. Medieval studies are, as they ought to be, largely repre- 
sented and recompensed. What have they done for our studies? What 
future have they opened to the youth that asks only to work for the 
honor of the country? Almost nothing, it must be said. Would it be too 
much to ask that there should be scholarships for study and travel for 
Oriental studies, analogous to the schools of Athens and Rome? Would 
it not be just that there should be in the literary faculties of the province 
three or four chairs at least devoted to Oriental languages and literature? 
Paris has the College of France, the School of Living Oriental Lan- 
guages, the School of Advanced Studies. But the province? Can we 
permit that from one end of France to the other— Paris, and to a slight 
degree Marseilles, excepted — there should be no means for acquiring any 
knowledge whatever on such important subjects? After that, is there 
any need for astonishment at the ignorance which is revealed so naively 
when it finds occasion for expression? We do not wish to exaggerate. 
We do not dream of having Oriental studies play a classic réle. Greek 
and Latin literature will always be the educators of youth in taste and 
style. The Middle Age will always have for us, who descend from it, a 
greater interest. But in the view of the historian of the human mind, 
the Orient has perhaps a still greater interest; it compasses the origin of 
all things. Having been far less scientifically studied than classic 
antiquity and the Medieval Age, there remain yet many discoveries for 
the investigator. But to comprehend them there is necessary a wide 
extent of historical research, and a philosophical mind capable of rising 
above that which seeks tangible and immediate results. Above all, there 
is necessary a will which is not content with vague promises, but reso- 
lutely sets itself to work. You know how to wait, gentlemen, and thus 
you will eventually prove to have been in the right. If you make no 
concession to the public, the public will come to you. The constantly 
increasing number of your adherents proves your strength, and is to you 
a pledge for the future. 


In his bibliographical notices, M. Renan pays a courteous 
tribute to the labors of a woman: — 


No one knows better how to picture Hindoo customs than M. Foucaux, 
except, perhaps, Mrs. Mary Sumner, who, in a volume as elegant in 
typographical execution as in composition and style, has related with 
talent, and in a happy medium between translation and free composi- 
tion, some of the most charming accounts of that story-telling people. 
The Hindoo style made easy by the skilled hand of Mrs. Mary Sumner is 


no longer infelicitous, and a translation so arranged is more faithful than 
14 
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that which, being literal, leaves an impression of awkwardness and 
heaviness. 


The Avesta still furnishes a great field for the philologist and 
philosopher : — 


M. Hovelacque has published the beginning of a comprehensive work 
on the Avesta. In a learned preface, the author weighs the question 
perfectly, and shows the different systems before him, and judges them 
with rare impartiality. The Canon of Harlez contributes to your journal, 
and seems to wish to identify himself with our movement; let us look at 
him, then, as a confrére. Those who take exception to certain assertions 
of this Iranian scholar recognize that his translation of the Avesta is a 
truly scientific work, both completing and correcting that of Spiegel. 
M. de Harlez has given in your journal an explanation, and in one way 
an apology, for his method. In these judicious articles he opposes, and it 
e° aus rightly, the abuse of the Sanscrit and the Vedic comparisons in the 
‘verpretation of the Zend-Avesta. M. de Harlez thinks with M. Spiegel 
that a religious reform accomplished in an historic epoch has modified 
among the Iranians the old naturalism, and has given to words a moral 
sense analogous to those of the Jewish religion of the prophetic epoch. 
It is certain that such distinctions are often necessary in criticism. In 
most ancient semitic times, the feast of the paskh was probably the 
festival of spring. Still one would make a great mistake if he thence 
concluded that Jews and Christians nowadays attach a natural significance 
to this feast. M.de Harlez also seeks to establish that the Avesta was 
not the religion of the Achemenidian Age. He is probably right in this 
point. It is difficult to believe that this strict religion, with minute pre- 
scriptions, with numberless restraints which bind the Masdéen at all hours 
of the day and night, and make social life almost impossible,— it is 
difficult, I say, to think that such a religion should have been the offi- 
cial worship of a great people. The Avesta is a more restricted code 
than even the Jewish Thora; it sometimes even reaches the scruples 
of the Talmud. Such Utopian pietists can hardly be considered national 
codes officially sanctioned. Who will ever tell us the true history, age 
by age, of the religion of Iran? While that problem is unsolved, there 
will be a great gulf in the religious history of Asia and the world. It is 
evident that there was a development of vast import between the 
Iranian and the Jewish and Christian developments. Under what con- 
ditions was it made? In what order were the Parsee and the Jewish 
Messianism derived? We shall perhaps wait a long time before knowing. 


We conclude our extracts with M. Renan’s notice of some 
little-known phases of Persian literature: — 


People who have taste for literary history enveloped in a philosophical 
atmosphere attach much importance to those Persian dramas that are 
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brought to light every year in Persia, having for an eternal subject the 
massacre of Alides. We owe our knowledge of these fantastic composi- 
tions to M. Alexandre Chodzko and to M. de Gobineau. M. de Gobineau 
has given us a perfect description of their cha acter. M. Chodzko has 
just given us the translation of five of these fragments. The style of 
these dramas has too often the effeminacy and prolixity from which, for 
ages, almost no work of the’ East is free. 

The language has nothing rare, nothing which surpasses the common- 
place resources of an exuberant facility. That which does astonish is 
the variety of invention in these singular works. Nowhere is better seen 
the close law which controls literary development. Persia has always 
had the epic as now she begins to have the drama. The Arab Kasida, 
without recital or shifting of scenes, is like a long arabesque artistically 
wrought; it lacks imagination; it is cold, foreign to all emotion. Here, 
on the contrary, the romantic abounds. Shakespeare would recognize 
his ancestry in this deep, piercing, excessive something. The characters 
are Arabs; but the sentiment is entirely from another world. The great 
fault of the historic Mohammed is in being as little touching as possible. 
The legendary Mohammed is melancholy and tearful. 

The presentiments which crowd the last days of Mohammed, the 
visions which poison the end of his life, revealing to him how the Arabs 
will kill all the saints of his family, are very shaded. Especially touch- 
ing is the piece called “The Garden of Fatima,” intended to show the 
brutality of Omar. The most striking of all the fragments published by 
M. Chodzko is certainly that entitled “The Monastery of the European 
Monks.” The chief personage is the head of the Iman Hossein. Placed 
for a night in a Christian convent, the head recites verses of the Koran ; 
all the celebrated persons of the Old and New Testament come to bring 
him words of condolence; Jesus in particular comes to salute his confrére 
in martyrdom, and to attest his holiness. Thus the mystic genius of 
Persia has succeeded in giving to Islamism that which it lacked,— the 
tender and suffering ideal, Passion. 


Some of the most valuable religious articles are repeatedly 
found in those English magazines which in a strict classification 
are not denominated religious. In the Contemporary Review for 
December, Prof. Monier Williams has his second article on the 


“ Progress of Indian Religious Thought.” Of the Hindoo religion 
he says : — 


It has no prominent, concrete impersonation. It might, I think, not 
unfairly be described as the natural religion of humanity, or as the 
collective outcome of man’s devotional instincts unguided by direct reve- 
lation. In other words, all the religious ideas which the human mind is 
capable of elaborating for itself are in that religion collected and com- 
prehended. It is perhaps for this very reason that Hindooism has no one 
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central personality like Christianity and Buddhism and Mohammedan- 
ism. No one person was its special founder. No one typical name can 
be specially connected with either its first rise or subsequent develop- 
ment. But the gradual corruption of religion in India led to the spring- 
ing up of various reformers and revivalist leaders. 


Mr. Williams then invites attention to some of the sects or 
systems which they established. 

The Abbé Martin, in the same number of the Contemporary, 
has a rejoinder to Mr. Gladstone and Dr. Littledale on the ques- 
tion which the Abbé himself first propounded last August in that 
magazine, “ What hinders Ritualists from becoming Roman Cath- 
olics?” ‘The article is written in a calm and courteous spirit, and 
is a defence of Catholicism against the strictures which these 
gentlemen made. Here is a paragraph in which the Abbé gives 
his idea of Catholic liberty : — 


What in fact does the Catholic Church say? She says, “I do not 
forbid you to study, to examine, to think for yourselves, provided only 
that you do all this in submission to my authority because that is an infalli- 
ble authority. 

“T have received a commission to teach; anything therefore which I 
have taught or may teach, you are not at liberty to deny or contradict, 
under pain of ceasing to belong to the Catholic Church. If you desire to 
study the Scriptures, follow the unanimous tradition of the fathers, and 
never forsake it, or you will fall into error. You desire to speculate, you 
form schemes and theories? Think, speculate, and write; but if one day 
I say to you, Beware; you are in error: what you are saying is not true, 
or is dangerous, you must be ready to submit at once.” 


“This,” says the Abbé, “is the practice of the Church,” and 
asks if it is unreasonable. Mr. Mallock does not seem to think it 
is, and the ease with which a man of his intellectual height can 
stoop to kiss the Pope’s toe is seen in his article on “Dogma, 
Reason, and Morality,” in the Nineteenth Century for December, 
where he says: — 

We shall understand this need of a revelation more clearly if we con- 
sider one of its first essential characteristics,— namely, an absolute infalli- 
bility,— and the results that attend on rejecting the claim to this. Any 
supernatural religion that rejects this claim, it is clear can profess to be a 
semi-revelation only. It is a hybrid thing, partly supernatural and 
partly natural; and it has thus the radical weakness of a religion that is 
wholly natural. In so far as it professes to be revealed, it of course 
professes to be infallible; but if the revealed part be ambiguous, if it may 
mean many things, and many of these contradictory, it might just as well 
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have never been made at all. To make it in any sense an infallible 
revelation to us, we need a power to interpret the testament that shall 
have an equal authority with that testament itself. 


We do not have to read far then to learn that the Catholic 
Church is the repository of this infallible revelation, and that the 
author of the New Republic is a firm believer in the Old Des- 
potism. 

A valuable aid to work in this department of the Review is the 
“ List of Serial Publications now Taken in the Principal Libraries 
of Boston and Cambridge,” recently issued under the editorship 
of Mr. Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard College. The list 
includes newspapers, magazines, publications of learned societies, 
and other serials, and indicates the size, the period of issue, and 
the libraries in which they can be found. The recapitulation 
shows that the total number of periodicals contained in the 
various libraries in Boston and Cambridge is 3,812, of which 
Harvard University in its various departments has 1,193; Boston 
Public Library, 895; Boston Atheneum, 362; Natural History 
Library, 486; and the rest are distributed in the smaller libraries. 
Of these 3,812 serials, religion is credited with 190; medicine, 
$82; mathematics and astronomy, 195; law, 77; fine arts, 68; 
agriculture and horticulture, 121; scien¢e and technology, 1,811; 
general and miscellaneous, 968. “Religion” seems to stand at a 
disadvantage when compared with “science and technology,” but 
it must be remembered, as remarked above, that religious sub- 
jects are very frequently treated in magazines which in this 
classification would be termed “general and miscellaneous.” 


The “ Relations of Catholicism and Culture” are treated in the 
Dublin Review, January. By “catholic culture” is meant mental 
strength and wide views on the principal matters of revelation. 
“The terms and the formulas of the Christian revelation as they 
lie in the Holy Scriptures were intended to be the food of man’s 
soul to the end of time.” “Catholic culture is thus made identi- 
cal with the cultivation of theology,”"—that is to say, catholic 
theology. And the culture, indeed, which the article stimulates is 
not that which is very catholic, but very Roman Catholic. 

The interesting article on the “ Relief of the Poor in the Early 
Church,” mainly a review of Ratzinger’s Geschichte der Kirch- 
lichen Armenpflege, is not free from bigotry. 

“Nature Myths in Nursery Rhymes” is a very amusing and 
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successful attempt in the Gentleman’s Magazine, January, to 
parallel the wildest conjectures and theories of the solar-myth 
seekers by taking a similar liberty with nursery rhymes :— 


Jack Horner is unquestionably a solar figure. We shall see presently 

that the name Jack in British nursery lore is a recognized name for the 
sun, though of course not the only name; any more than Samson is the 
only Hebrew name for the sun god, or Heracles the only Greek name. 
Horns have long been associated with the sun’s rays. The same Hebrew 
word which denotes horn (keren) signifies also a ray of light. In fact, the 
words which in our Bible are translated, “ Moses wist not that his face 
shone,” are translated in the Douay version, “‘ He knew not that his face 
was horned.” ... Little Jack Horner, then, is the sun god, small com- 
pared with the sky, or else described as little because young, for the 
season is Christmas time or winter. He is not yet horned, but putting 
on his horns; that is, he is on the horizon or about to rise, and is spread- 
ing forth his first rays. He is aptly described as sitting in a corner. 
He puts in his thumb (the thumb is a recognized emblem of strength) ; 
that is, he shines on the cloud masses, and dissipates them one by 
one.... 
The story of Jack and the Bean-stalk, again, is obviously a sun-myth, 
—the magic bean-stalk, representing the sun’s rays, extending swiftly 
athwart the sky, and reaching even to the moon, around whose horns 
they are poetically pictured as clinging. In the story of Jack and Gill 
we recognize a myth of the sun and moon... . The action of the sun in 
raising water is obviously typified by the use of the pail. The myth- 
maker knew well that the moon is not able to raise water, as some modern 
meteorologists have mistakenly opined. The sun having passed the 
summit of the hill descends to the west, his crown of glory being 
divided when he reaches the horizon. The new moon follows; but as she 
is so much less brilliant, the myth says nothing of the loss of a portion of 
her radiance as she sets. 


The author of “Primitive Culture” has anticipated this writer 
in his treatment of “Sing a Song of Sixpence,” and has shown 
how easily it can be resolved into a solar myth: — 


Obviously the four-and-twenty blackbirds are the four-and-twenty 
hours, and the pie that holds them is the underlying earth covered with 
the overarching sky. How true a touch of Nature it is that when the 
pie is opened, that is, when day breaks, the birds begin to sing! The 
king is the sun, and his counting out his money is pouring out the sun- 
shine, the golden treasure of Danaé. The queen is the moon, and her 
transparent honey the moonlight. The maid is the rosy-fingered dawn 
who rises before the sun, her master, and hangs out the clouds — her 
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clothes — across the sky. The particular blackbird who so tragically 
ends the tale by snapping off her nose is the hour of sunrise. 


The violence done to probability in this parody is not really 
greater than that committed by Goldziher and Cox in some of 
their equally ingenious speculations. 

There is a pleasing and warm biographical notice of George 
Henry Lewes, by Anthony Trollope, in Fortnightly Review for 
January. But the most remarkable article of this number, as it 
seems to us, is “Certain Present Phenomena of the Imagination,” 
by Lord Houghton. The writer shows with abundant illustra- 
tion the action of this faculty in the organization of society, in 
theology and science, in patriotism, in benevolence, in commerce 
and war. He shows also that even Positivism cannot dispense 
with this faculty in its religious system : — 


The faith which aims at the ultimate absorption of all philosophies 
and religions, the Positivist doctrine, demands an act of imagination as 
difficult and abstract as has been required by any previous theology or 
theory of existence. The conception of Humanity as the integer of 
which every part is consistent and sympathetic with the whole, the 
apotheosis, not of an individual, but of the race, the preference of the 
immortality of the species to that of self, are imaginative propositions 
implying as complete an identification of the natural with the super- 
natural world as ever possessed and actuated primitive man. 

Thus the demands of our present complicated civilization, the pressing 
necessities of our crowded lives, the occupation of our manifold contests 
with the powers and uses of nature,—all fail to hold down the human 
mind to the material wants and demands of the hour, to the exclusion of 
the infinite and irrepressible interest it takes in the images of the world 
about it, which sometimes subjugate the reason, but which by strength 
of will and command of intellect it is enabled to regulate, to trans- 
form, and to subdue. 


Students and admirers of Paul may note F. R, Conder’s article 
in Dublin University Magazine, entitled “The Founder of Aryan 
Christianity”; and students of Philosophy should not overlook 
the article “ Are we Automata?” by Prof. Wm. James, of Har- 
vard, in Mind for January. It is an able reply to Prof. Huxley’s 
“ Belfast Address,” and more recent works on the same subject. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Evolution Evolved: A Part of the Problem of Human Life Here 
and Hereafter, Containing a Review of Darwin, Huxley, and 
Haeckel. By Wilford. New York: Hall & Co., Publishers, 
234 Broadway. 1878. 

This octavo pamphlet of one hundred and fifty pages in double 
columns is the conclusion of a larger work entitled The Problem 
of Human Life, and “completely annihilates the evolution theory 
by a class of arguments new to the scientific world, as admitted 
by all who have read the work; while the ‘ Evolution of Sound’ 
(another part of the same work) overthrows the wave-theory, 
now universally accepted by scientists, and establishes the corpus- 
cular hypothesis in its stead, showing how totally untrustworthy 
are many of the scientific theories as well as their representative 
advocates.” The undulatory theory of “light is repudiated as 
utterly fallacious, and light is shown to be a substantial emission.” 
The supreme object of the book “has been to throw some new 
light from a scientific and philosophical stand-point upon the 
problem of man’s conscious and substantial existence beyond the 
present state.” “The modern crusade against religion which has 
so suddenly sprung into existence is popularly known as Dar- 
winism. My work aims to answer this question of all questions, 
— Are we destined to live after this earthly pilgrimage is ended, 
or is conscious existence eternally blotted out at death? Many 
of the subjects introduced and much of the reasoning concerning 
them will no doubt at first strike the reader as irrelevant to this 
central and paramount question of a future life; yet still if they 
tend to show that all things in Nature which exist or can form the 
basis of a concept are really substantial entities, even the life and 
mental powers of every sentient organism, they are legitimate. 
And since science has determined that no substance in the universe 
ean be annihilated, as fe and mind are entities, substances, the 
soul is immortal, indestructible.” 

This abstract of the publisher’s notice and of the author’s 
preface gives a fair statement of the purpose and supposed 
power of the work. The claims are large enough to attract in 
about equal measure surprise and suspicion. But neither the 
surprise nor the suspicion ends here. The publishers of the work 
deem it necessary to apologize in regard to the style of the book. 
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“Tt was all written in the octosyllabic measure, like ‘ Hiawatha, 
and as that ‘undulatory movement’ did not appear to be most 
appropriate to a refutation of undulatory theories, it was deemed 
advisable that the greater portion of the book should be repro- 
duced in regular prose. Accordingly the author has hurriedly 
rewritten the most of the work, with scarcely time to revise the 
manuscript as the composition proceeded.” Certainly, this is a 
curiosity, an ornithorhynchus, in literature. No example of this 
“undulatory movement” is retained in the portion of the work 
before us, but a fragment is preserved in the publisher’s notice. 
Here is a specimen : — 


“Tf we cannot help our actions, 
Or control our course of conduct, 
If we really are the puppets- 
Of some overruling motive,— 
Why this inbred lie of conscience, 
With its casuistic promptings — 
With its punitory horrors — 
Dogging us for every error — 
Frighting us with false arraignments — 
When in fact we are but victims 
Of resistless circumstances, 
Carried by the strongest motive, 
Where the Upas-surcharged cyclone 
Of fatality would drive us?” 


Pope’s philosophical poem, “The Essay on Man,” is only saved 
from bathos by the loftiness of his stately epic rhythm. Nothing 
in the depth of the thought or the soundness of the logic can 
save from utter failure a confutation of the “undulatory theory” 
of light or sound in the undulatory octosyllabic metre. The 
style of the last four chapters of the work, which comprise the 
part before us,—* Evolution Evolved,”— does not betray its previ- 
ous poetical form, and is very free and lucid. And we must 
confess to great surprise in finding so much sound sense, true 
science, and comprehensive reasoning as these chapters contain. 
Our curiosity is excited to see some of the chapters in the other 
parts of the work, though we have no desire to waste time over 
the attempt to confute the well-established theories of light and 
sound. Our faith in immortality is based upon something firmer 
than “ Wilford’s” proof that “sound is a substance.” The first 
six chapters of the work are on Darwinism as developed in his 

15 
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writings,— the nature of light and gravitation, and the evolution 
of sound, reviewing Prof. Tyndall, Helmholtz, and Mayer. In 
the seventh chapter, Wilford discusses spontaneous generation, 
reviewing Haeckel; and in the remaining four chapters he exam- 
ines the strongest arguments for evolution, and exposes its diffi- 
culties and inconsistencies, and it must be admitted that his 
scrutiny is minute and severe, his blows vigorous and well 
directed, and in many cases effective. His logic is a consuming 
fire, and does not leave even ashes where it goes. 

He handles Prof. Huxley’s celebrated New York lectures 
without gloves, and annihilates his boasted “hippic” argument 
by a quotation from Darwin; and he rightly maintains that if the 
present one-toed horse is a descendant of the orohippus, or four- 
toed horse, then it is not by evolution that four toes have become 
one toe, but by involution; by degradation, not by perfection of 
the genus, was the one toe produced. 

“Wilford” fairly revels in the “reversionary theory” of Darwin, 
to account for monstrosities, such as five fingers, a reversion 
reaching behind the ape; and bodies covered with hair indicating 
a hairy ancestor. The cause of these reversions to a condition 
back “through scores or hundreds or even thousands of genera- 
tions” is caused by the retention of a small portion of the ances- 
tral blood, which after so many generations shows itself. “No 
doubt,” says Mr. Darwin, “it is a very surprising fact that charac- 
ters should reappear after having been lost for so many genera- 
tions, perhaps thousands. After twelve generations the propor- 
tion of blood, to use a common expression, from an ancestor is 
only lin 2,048.” “Welford” vaults upon this statement like a 
knight upon his charger, and plunges the rowels of his speech 
into its sides till it falls dead upon the ground. How much of 
the old ancestral ape blood would remain after even a hundred 
generations to produce a hairy body in spite of all the other 
blood? A sum in simple arithmetic. Why, there would remain 
1,116,700,203,157,979,981,456,633,757,926th part of the original 
ape’s blood. But a hundred generations only take us back to an 
ape in the time of David and Achilles. We must go back — 
back — back beyond the Stone Age, the cave dwellers; for men 
were not hairy then. A million generations would be only 
thirty millions of years,— none too long a time to evolve a gen- 
tleman out of a monkey. Now it would require a denominator a 
third of a mile long to represent the portion of ancestral blood in 
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a London cockney. Pretty vigorous particle of blood that to cover 
him with hair! 

But this is a notice, not a review; and it is time to end it. The 
hypothesis of evolution stands like an inverted pyramid in 
unstable equilibrium, and time alone can determine whether facts 
will be found to broaden and render firm its base. 


Christianity and Islam. The Bible and the Koran. Four Lect- 
ures. By the Rev. W. R. W. Stephens, Prebendary of Chi- 
chester. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1877. 
These four lectures contrast respectively the origins of Chris- 

tianity and Mohammedanism, their theology, their moral teach- 
ings, and their practical results. We do not know where to find 
in so small compass so much information concerning Mohamme- 
danism, presented in so popular a style, and so candid and impartial 
a spirit. Here and there the ecclesiastic crops out, as where 
the author deprecates going “to the ridiculous length of calling 
Islam a form of Christianity, although it expressly denies the 
very essence of Christianity, the divinity and incarnation of our 
blessed Lord.” But in general his treatment of the Arabian 
prophet and his doctrine is just, and even generous; and so we 
think is his general conclusion that while Islam was a blessing 
untold to Arabia, and is still a blessing to the savage and half- 
civilized races, where, faster than Christianity, it is displacing 
ruder and less spiritual religions, it is in its very nature limited 
and partial, and without potency to further the high develop- 
ment of any people, as, historically, no people has made continu- 
ous progress under it. It has been a blight wherever it has 
settled down upon a country, and a blessing only where it has 
come in fresh vigor to destroy an effete civilization, or to inspire 
a lingering barbarism with religious purpose. Like Judaism in the 
time of Christ, Mohammedanism needs the “ But I say unto you” 
of a higher moral perception, a humaner faith, to lift it out of its 
literalness and sensualism, loose the trammels of its fatalism, and 
put its life into accord with the freer and more progressive spirit 
of Christian civilization. 

A Story or Two from an Old Dutch Town. By Robert Lowell. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1878. $1.25. 

There are in fact three stories in this book,—a sad one, a 
funny one, and one that we find it difficult to characterize except 
by saying that it is very Dutch—and dull. Indeed, a little of 
the traditional somnolence of colonial Dutch life seems to have 
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been diffused through the atmosphere in which this book was 
written,— and in most respects, we must affirm, admirably writ- 
ten. The episode of the minister’s involuntary horse-race_ is 
adapted, we judge, from a New England tradition; and the 
incongruity somehow does not seem so violent in the case of the 
Dutch dominie as in that of the Puritan parson. 


On the Right use of Books. A ‘Lecture. By William P. Atkin- 

son. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1878. 

The Professor of English and History at the Boston Institute 
of Technology gives in this lecture some excellent advice as to 
the use of books, and wise methods of reading. He has little 
respect for the Aabit of reading, as such; and quotes with 
approval Mrs. Browning’s saying: “The ne plus ultra of intel- 
lectual indolence is the reading of books. It comes next to what 
the Americans call whittling.” Nevertheless, there is no lack of 
reverence here expressed for good books and wise reading; and 
many helpful hints are given as to how and what to read in 
poetry, fiction, history, etc. The better teaching of reading in 
the public schools, in this broad sense of showing the pupils how 
to use the treasures of our literature, is strongly urged. And, 
most important of all, the young men, to whom the lecture was 
primarily addressed, are earnestly entreated to make their vari- 
ous callings the instruments of a truly liberal culture, by careful 
and systematic reading of the best books bearing upon their daily 
work, so lifting business out of routine into a process of edu- 
cation. 

The House by the Works. By Edward Garrett. New York: 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 

One of those stories with a purpose, in which the story is 
subordinate always to the moral and religious lessons which are 
sought to be enforced. Yet the- lessons in this book are most 
human and wholesome,—the duty of mercy, the possibility of 
reclamation through it, the obligations of capital to the laborers 
that have helped amass it. In short, the book is a study of the 
possibilities of Christianity in its practical application to some of 
the hardest problems of society. And it is not hard to read. 





